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Through the Christian Endeavor 
World 


A society has been formed at the Home for Blind, 
Belfast, Ireland. 

Egypt has five C. E. Societies. One boasts eight 
nationalities in its membership. 

A result of the Spanish Convention of 1900 is the 
organization of societies in Barcelona and Madrid. 

The state conventions of Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky are to be held in Cincinnati during the inter- 
national gathering. 

In Maynard, Mass., the Endeavorers conduct a 
Sunday school for the Finnish children and gospel 
meetings for the adults. 

President Clark started April 23 on his Southern 
and: Northwestern tour of 8,000 miles. He will 
speak at many conventions in this country and 
British Columbia. He will be absent about six 
weeks. 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties leaving June, July wen Au eee Moderate 
rices. Short tour in Au 5. Our tours 
ave many special and valu: uable features. Con- 
ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 











GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Cabin, 860 upwards, depending on 
steamer 


m. . lendid ny yf “ Winifredian”’ (new). 10,500 tons, 
May 21, June 20; “ Devonian” (news 11,000 tons, June 
5; “Cestrian,” 9, 000 tons, June 1 


F. O. HOUGHTON & ox. Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

SAXONTIA, May 11, June 15, July 20. 

IVERNIA, June 1, July 6, Aug. 10. 

Saloon, $60 up. Second Saloon, $40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 

ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 
99 State St., Boston, Mass. 


DOTiINE .. -UROPE 











FAST TWIN sCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
New England, 11,600 tons........... mys 22, June 19. 


Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons..... une 5, July 3. 
Saloon, $60 upwards: 2d saloon, upwards. For 

passage and er information, apply to 

Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


[HE LENOX 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halis. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


Special Kates for Clergymen during 
May, July and August. 


URIAH WELCH 


Fermerly of New York 











Ww 


Every Day Train stops at Falls View 


where the best view of Niagara Falls is obtained. 


ICHIGAN CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route.” 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, EASTERN RESORTS 
REDUCED RATES. S?lentiq Train serie rough Tickets 


Pan-American Souvenir, A Summer Note Book, and other publications 
sent upon application with four cents postage: 


O. W. RUGGLES, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, CHICAGO 











RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 


cS e e 
su marae xm sooe'| | (California 


B, 6, 10, 13, 17, 20 and 27, for the The Overland Limited, 


Pan ~ American the luxurious every-day 


train, leaves Chicago 


Exposition. . 6.30 p. m., via 








Chicago & North-Western, 
These dates will prove specially attractive for persons Union Pacific and 
who wish to visit the great Exposition and return in sea- y iE 
son to arrange for their annual summer outing at the Southern Pacific Railways. 
seaside or among the mountains. In connection with the ; 
June 13, 20 and 27 trips, there will be supplementary 
tours to various attractive resorts, including the Thou- $ 
sand Islands, Montreal, Ausable Chasm, the Adirondack The best of everything. 
Mountains, etc. Send for booklet entitled 
Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. “ : 2. 99 
{e Send for illustrated Pan-American circular, giv- California, beautifully 
ing full particulars of our Exposition tours. illustrated. Free. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. pea { 
296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. Principal Agencies: 
25 Union Square, New York. 461 Broadway - New York|435 Vine 8t., - Cincinnati 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 601 Chest 8t.,Philadelphia| 507 Smithf’Id 8t.,Pitteburg 
368 Washington St., Boston| 234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
NEW CENTURY 301 Main 8t., - - Buffalo|17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., + Chicago| 2 King 8t., E., Toronto, Ont. 











VACATION EXCURSION 
Scetiand, England, Ireland, Belgi France, 
pf nergy eee Da and Italy, July—August, 1901. — 

b 2 . A. Z. fe expenses. 

conrad, 3 77 Main St., A ccanter, Shee. ducabieier:, b+ Holy Lani Tours; $475 Sail July 20. 
- $250 and upwards. Europe 30 days, $175. 38 days $260. 47 days Italy $325. 

Write Dr. Conrad - - for Program Book ! Address Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 
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Wnuart is called a “crying baby” is not so from 


choice, .Constant crying denotes that something is. 


wrong; oftentimes it is the food. Mellin’s Food ba- 
bies are well fed and happy, and are not known as 
-erying babies. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Under 
the personally conducted tourist system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a tour to Gettys- 
burg, Luray and Washington will leave Boston 
May 17. Rate, covering carriage drives, admission 
to the Caverns, hotel accommodations, etc., Boston, 
$35, New York, $25. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


NEW BEDSTEADS.—The latest styles of metallic 
bedsteads for the new century have just been placed 
on exhibition at the Paine Furniture Warerooms on 
Canal Street, and are attracting crowds of visitors 
daily. They are a long step in advance of the 
conventional bedstead of the last half-dozen years. 
They mark the highest advance in artistic design, 
and are well worth seeing. 


A SPLENDID DEVICE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 
An essential characteristic of a good Sunday school 
room is the easy division of the main floor into 
separate classrooms, It: is always important that 
the whole school should be together at times. It 
is equally important that a division into groups be 

made, and that each group should be entirely shut 
off from the others... The disturbance of one class 
by the idle scholar or*schdlars of another has many 
a time driven a teacher, who under other circum- 
stances could easily command attention, almost to 
despair. The existence of the evil has been recog- 
nized. The solution of the problem, however, came 
with the introduction of Wilson’s Rolling Partitions, 
which in a few moments will make a large audi- 
ence-room out of a dozen different classrooms, and 
as quickly change the latter back into the former. 
‘This is done not only rapidly, but quietly. Wilson’s 
Rolling Partitions are a marvelous convenience ; 
being sound-proof and air-tight, they are easily 
operated. Some are made with blackboard sur- 
faces for object lesson teaching, thus answering a 
double purpose. Many thousands of testimonials 
from : hurches all over the United States show that 
these partitions give entire satisfaction. It would 
be well for those interested te send to James G. 
Wilson, 5 West 29th St., New York, for an illus- 
trated catalogue, which he will send free if you 
mention The Congregationalist. 


Mr. C. J. VAN HOUTEN, who died recently in Al- 
giers, rightfully deserved the title of prince of cocoa 
manufacturers. The house of Van Houten began 
business in Weesp, Holland, in 1817, having been 
launched on its great career by the father of the late 
proprietor, The son, by his skill, energy and inven- 
tive genius, brought the business to its present 
proportions. He had faith in the potency of printers’ 
ink, and at one time advertised to the extent of 
$1,000,000 a year. In 1889 the house was author- 
ized by royal decree to assume the name “ Royal 
Cocoa Factory.” The factory, which covers an 
area of eighty-five acres, employs 3,500 people, the 
balance of the population of Weesp, 6,000, having 
been at some former time identified with the insti- 
tution. The city possesses all the advantages of 
other places of its size—theaters, schools, hotels, 
etce.—but everything is owned or controlled by the 
house of Van Houten, and no other factory is to be 
seen in the town. 


HUMORS come to the surface in the spring as in n 
other season. It’s a pity they don’t run themselves all 
off that way ; but in spite of pimples and a eruptions 
they mostly remain in the system. That’s bad. 
1)Hood’s lla removes them and cures fe the 
painful and "aitauring troubles they 
ane c leanses the system and clears the ‘complexion like 

‘00d’s, 


This little volume was made be- 
cause many readers of The Congre- 
gationailist insisted that the Closer 
and Altar Column should be 
into a ay use Th form convenie 
for daily use. The book is Lok 3 
ated by the general book 
But its ediate success is first of 
all due to the demand from our subscribers who 
have enjoyed every week the column from which 
the book takes its name and which has furnished 
the material for its pages. 


vostata ‘The Pilgrim Press 








Bostor, 
Mass, 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION 


OUTFITS 
Approved Styles Reduced Prices 
On trial if desired 
Send for Illustrated Price List 


The Congregational Bookstore, 
BOSTON 
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and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at y at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTs for oubecriasions are ae by the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE 4 «ADDRESS.—Notice of a < address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure sending 
of the paper of the following week to the or 7 address 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents me agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, Sp Inenes ng the column. 
Discounts according to amount 

READING NOTICES, leaded enh hn ray cents per line, 

each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
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Religious Notices 





Prag hw d ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers 
te., published under this heading at ten cents a eles x 





FOREIGN aenany, PRAYER roe under the 
Bu 's Board o 1 


a "teen of th m 
Hall, Co onal House, every fndee wea 11a. ~ 


TH Prat cee ing of the American Con; onal 
pecociation will be held on ontey. 1 May 27, at 12 ie in 
Room 108 of the Cengregational 

JOSHUA Coit Sec. 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION. Annual meeting 
wen rally at the Con, tional Church in Newtonville 
y, May 29, at 10 A.M. and2p.Mm. All mothers 


ge will bea semien 4 berwy. alumni and former 
—— Wednesday, Ma: 30-7.00 P. M., at Maverick 
Congregational Church, 2” Seches. Rev. 0. D. Fisher, 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy-five 
years of 0: home co the society will wel- 
come offerings and memorial gifts, as well as in- 
creased ———— in all “the churches, towards the 
work of the current year and the debt t tgi08,000) = 
herited from the past. Please remit to the Pusu 
the state auxil. or to William B. Howlan 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New ma York city.” 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF ne brig The semi-annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Board of —— will be held 





urrage of 
Canton, China, Miss Mary Florence Denton, Kyoto, Japan, 
Miss Florence A. Fenshaw of the American College for 
Girls in Vonstantinople. 

Electric cars for South Weymouth, qrery half hour, 
connect with trains from Boston at Braintree 

Basket collation. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 we 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833: Object: 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. jus. 
tains chaplains cad i = onaries ; 
homes and boarding Louses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; prov a wiibraries for ou joing vesscls; 
yes ublishes the Sasior’s Magazine, Seaman's d 


Boat. 
ontributions to poe its work are solicited, ene 
remittances of same requested to be made direct 
the main office of the ‘society at New + york. 
per. >. Fy £ b SpeneanD, President. 
v. TITT, ary. 
W. C. STURGES, treasurer. 

THE GENERAL Asses A208 oF eae CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES IN MASSACH —The ninety- 
ninth annual meeting will be held with “the Semina 
Church, Andover, May 21-23. Theme: The Chure 
at the Dawn of the New Centur ury. 

Tuesday, 2 P.M. Organization, address of welcome, 

by t the moderator, reports of acting secre- 

d treasurer. 3.10. Report of the someane 

m the Work of the Churches: General Report, Rev. 

¥. L. Bristol, Uxbridge. Special Report on the Young 
People’s Soci ety of Christian Endeavor Rev. J. 

Thurston, Whitinsville. ussion.. 4.10. Presenta- 

tion and Discussion of Reports of Over Seummisnees. 

7.15. Evening session, with Sermon by Rev. Reuven 

Thomas, Brookline, followed by the sacrament of the 

r 


Lord’s Supper. 
8.30. Devotions. 9.05. Report of the 
Board = ‘astoral Supply, Rev. Charles B.. Rice, 
a. wt .15. Historical Retro- 
Gap. Platner, es Bee. ich 10.35. The 
Open ning, cf ihe Waubie. Prof. Amherst. 
106 odern English Teeane > the ms Sieaaes. 
Prot, wile ee Genung, Amherst. 11.15. Discussion, 
P. M. Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Home 
Missio’ y Society. 4. Report of the Committee on 
he Revision of the Rules, Rev. P. 8. Moxom, Spring- 
field. Discussion. Our } Problems, 
¥. Samuel B. Capen, Boston. The Preaching for the 
Times, Rev. Lawrence he Leominster. The En- 
listment of Men, Rev. . McElveen, Boston. Dts- 


Thursday, 8.30. Devotions. 9.05. Business. 9.50. The 
Organization of the Church. Rev. Ozora §. Davis, 
Newtonville. * 10. The Church’s Care of Its Young 
toopie, Rev. Newton M. Hall, Springfield. The 

m FP . Rev. George F. Kenngott, 


Railroad rates. Round-trip tickets ‘will. be on sale at 
the re aad stations on _— lines of the vallways in 
the s good g going, May 20-23 ppetatye, ane. 
May re inclusive, at the follow Two cents 
a mile from Bo within a "sehen sf An- 
liar from — rom twenty-five to 
th irty thr. e miles of Andover; and one and one-half 
cents a mile from points more than thirty-three miles 
from Andover. 
Hotels. The Mansion House, Andover, $2.50; Franklin 
mn $4; Essex House, Lawrence, 
—all on the American plan. Accommodations will 
also be Pe Mage in private houses and in the Semi- 
nary buildings at prices not over $1.75 a day. Meals 
at restaurant, 50 cents for dinner and 35 cents each 
for breakfast and sapete. Those who wish to avail 
of these arrangements are. re- 
uested to send their names as early as possible to 
rof. Wm. B. Graves. The « ommittee cannot promise 
bo secure ‘lodgings for delegates who do not write in 
advance. 


























Individual Communion 


Outfits. Sex4,for fre catslonve 


SANITARY COMMUNION a Sal co., 
Dept. E, Rochester, N. ¥. 


The Chapel Hymnal 


30,000 in Use in Congregational Churches 
Selling at the rate of about 1,000 copies a month. 


The best book for Prayer Meetings and all social 
services, also used with great success in very many 
churches for all purposes. 


Reduced to $30.00 per hundred. 
Send for a sample copy. 


The Pilgrim Press Este. 
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THE 


Political Economy 
of Humanism 


By HENRY WOOD 


Besides scores of commendatory press 
notices, the following are a few of the per- 
sonal opinions already received: 

From LYMAN J.GAGE, Secretary of the Treasury— 


“TI find it interesting and instructive from start to 
finish.” 


From Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, U. S. Senator— 
“A valuable contribution to the acute question of 
Labor and Capital.” 


From the PRESIDENT OF GIRARD COLLEGE— 
‘*Tam reading it with great satisfaction.” 


From the PRESIDENT OF HAMILTON COLLEGE— 


“T have examined it with care. Its statements are sane 
and fair. Success to its mission.” 


From the PRESIDENT OF DRAKE UNIVERSITY— 
“Mr. Wood’s fine sanity and masterful grasp of the 
subject is delightful.’ 


From the REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH— 
“He entices you from page to page, just as one Wi alks 
up the next hill to see what is beyond.’ 


Fine cloth, gilt top, 320 pages, $1.25 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


THE SALE OF 825,000 COPIES 


SACRED SONGS No. I. 


Attests that the children in our Sunday Schools, the 
Young People in thé C. E. Societies, and the attend- 
ants at the Church Prayer Meetings and peomel 
Services can and do heartily sing the beautiful 
spiring Gospel Songs found in the 208 pages of the 
volume. 

Published in SHAPED and ROUND NOTE editions. 
Price $25 per 100. Sample copy, post free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


For Sale by THE PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago 








JESUS IS COMING. 
Signs are following believers. Pamphlet free. Send 
postal, Box 955, Chicago. 
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Fe facet 74) Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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ay just ask one question: will water injure it? If not, 
you can wash it in Ivory Soap suds. Pure soap and 
water will make all sorts of dainty things as clean as 
when new, but be sure the soap is pure, for uncombined 
alkali, grease, rosin and the other ingredients of ordinary 
soaps may do damage. 

IVORY SOAP IS 99444, PER CENT. PURE. 
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BUCKEYE BELL oh CUNORY, 
THE BE. W. VANDU: 


BELLS | 


Bteel Alloy Church and Schoo! 
Qatalogue. The C. S. BELL Fira 


CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CH.MES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 








FAVORABLY ew be S43 1826. 


yt ROM, genoa & ‘CO. 
PURES Best 


WEST Fleeny 


CHIMES, ne ROF NY RPRiCES 





combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A “breskiaaboup- 
ful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Soldat all grocery stores—order it next time. 
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Event and Comment 


The trustees of Andover 
prev a ge’ Seminary have elected 

Rev. Charles O. Day Bart- 
let professor of homiletics and practical 
theology. Mr. Day is a graduate of Yale 
College (1872)and Andover Seminary (1877). 
His early ministry at Williamsburg, Mass., 
was. followed by a long and influential 
pastorate at Brattleboro, Vt., and in the 
last two years he has become widely 
known in the churches as the efficient 
secretary of the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. At Andover he will also 
fill the office of president, to which he 
brings personal qualities and administra- 
tive experience which peculiarly fit him 
for its responsibilities. 


An advance step in rec- 
ognition of the impor- 
tance of the teaching 
function of the ministry, both in personal 
work and in oversight to others, has been 
taken by Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Courses designed to teath the psychology 
of education with normal Bible and Sun- 
day school classes, held in connection 
with the teaching, will be provided. ‘‘The 
various problems of teaching as they pre- 
sent themselves to the pastor, to the 
Sunday school administrator and to the 
Sunday school teacher will be consid- 
ered.” For those who are preparing for 
the foreign field a still wider plan of study 
is provided, embracing a course in the 
general methodology of teaching and a 
course in evangelistic pedagogics such as 
would be most helpful in the practical 
field work of the missionary. This isa 
step forward in the way of meeting the 
everyday requirements of the ministry 
and making the pastors ‘“‘apt to teach.” 
Such training will help a minister at 
least to understand the problems of his 
Sunday school and of the training of his 
teachers, and cannot but prove helpful 
in the teaching activities of the pulpit as 
well, 


Normal Work at 
Hartford Seminary 


President Franklin Car- 
ter of Williams College 
hasinformed the trustees 
that he wishes his term of office as presi- 
dent to terminate next fall, giving as a 
determining reason the condition of his 
health. Under President Carter Williams 
College has prospered in every way, he 
steadily holding before it an ideal which 
has been inclusive enough to take in the 
best of current thought on educational 
matters and yet not to be diverted from 
the work of a college proper by tempta- 
tions of any sort. The current of ten- 
dency toward specialization has been ac- 
cepted slowly when other institutions 


President Carter’s 
Withdrawal 


have allowed themselves to be swept 
away swiftly from ancient moorings; and 
the president and the faculty have lived 
long enough to witness a reaction from a 
tendency to which they from the first re- 
fused to give way, the reaction being 
proof positive of the sane judgment of 
President Carter and his advisers. Presi- 
dent Carter has believed that there are 
some things which all students ought to 
at least begin to know; that there are 
certain vistas down which all men ought 
to look, and certain springs from which 
all men ought to take at least a few 
draughts. A purely utilitarian or even 
predominatingly utilitarian conception of 
education he has refused to hold. And 
because he has so stood he has done well 
for the graduates of Williams in his day. 
The choice of President Carter’s successor 
will not be an easy task. 


That is an enticing 
plan for stimulating 
and concentrating in- 
terest in foreign missions which the com- 
mittee in charge of the forward move- 
ment of the American Board has devised. 
The fertile brain of Luther D. Wishard, 
its special representative, is probably re- 
sponsible for this idea of holding a gen- 
eral council in that delightful spot on 
Lake George known as Silver Bay for 
nine days, beginning Saturday even- 
ing, July 6. The period chosen comes at 
the beginning of the vacation season, and 
it is hoped that many will be lured by 
the double charm of a visit to one of the 
loveliest regions in America and the op- 
portunity to hold fellowship with kin- 
dred minds regarding the great interest 
of foreign missions. The program de- 
votes the entire afternoon to recreation, 
while in the morning Bible study and 
mission study will be conducted, respect- 
ively, by the well-known experts, Prof. 
E. I, Bosworth and Dr. Harlan P. Beach. 
The evening meeting will have an in- 
formal, though no less definite, character, 
secretaries of the Board and probably 
its president and other well-informed and 
enthusiastic men leading in the dis- 
cussion of the various topics pertaining 
to the world’s evangelization. Twelve 
dollars plus the enrollment fee of five 
dollars will cover the entire expenses. 
Mr. Silas H. Paine, the proprietor of the 
hotel and deeply interested in the confer- 
ence, has made a decided reduction from 
his customary rates. It is hoped that 
many churches will appoint a delegate to 
attend this conference. We presume, 
also, that any individual will be welcome 
at this meeting provided he commu- 
nicates seasonably with Benjamin C. 


A Forward Movement 
Rally at Lake George 


Marsh, care American Board, 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, to whom all letters 
respecting the event should be addressed. 


The convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Diocese of 
Massachusetts, at its annual session last 
week in Boston, voted by a large majority 
to divide the diocese in two. This step is 
not final, but preliminary. The action 
of the Diosesan Convention must be rati- 
fied by the General Convention at its ses- 
sion in San Francisco in October, but 
there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
so ratified. Then will be brought to a 
conclusion a discussion which was begun 
as long ago as the Monday following the 
burial of the late Bishop Brooks. It is 
no secret that Bishop Paddock, had his 
life been prolonged, would have asked 
the diocese to give him a bishop coadju- 
tor, so onerous had the duties of the of- 
fice become even in his time; and they 
have vastly increased since then. The 
details of the division are not yet deter- 
mined, but the line of demarcation will 
probably be the eastern boundary of 
Worcester County. The name of the new 
diocese remains to be selected; it may be 
‘““Western Massachusetts,” or ‘‘ Worces- 
ter,” or “Springfield”; and the reduced 
diocese of Massachusetts might take the 
new name of “Eastern Massachusetts,” 
or “Boston,” or retain its present name 
unchanged. After the ratification of the 
act of division by the General Conven- 
tion, the Bishop of Massachusetts will 
call the primary convention of the new 
diocese for its organization and the elec- 
tion of its bishop, who may be chosen 
from within or without the ranks of its 
own clergy. It must be next winter, 
therefore, at the earliest, before the ac- 
tual division can take place and the new 
diocese set up housekeeping. The new 
diocese, while ecclesiastically small in 
comparison with that of the eastern half 
of the state, will start off with a very re- 
spectable outfit of parishes, clergy, com- 
municants and means, sufficient, all told, 
to give it rank about midway on the list 
of American dioceses, and a great in- 
crease in church activity and results is 
confidently expected to follow. 


A New Diocese 


Bishop Lawrence’s ad- 
dress to the convention 
of the Massachusetts 
diocese in Boston last week was oc- 
cupied largely with a recapitulation of 
official acts and a reyiew of the progress 
of his diocese for the past year, with which 
our readers have little.concern. But he 
dealt with two matters which concern 
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us all, and he touched them in a way to 
make an impression. These two matters 
were social gambling and sexual impurity. 
It‘is quite time that our religious teachers 
and leaders spoke out as regards the 
extent to which card-playing is resuming 
the traits of a vice, among women as well 
as among men; and the multitudes who, 
to use the effective language of the bishop, 
“‘are wasting daylight’ in the pernicious 
and demoralizing pastime of playing 
whist and other games of chance for 
‘stakes have received a public reproof 
‘which it is to be hoped they will heed. 
His utterance on this and the other 
‘topic included (as reported) the following 
words: 


. .. Two generations ago playing cards were 
forbidden because they were associated with 
gambling. Then they were brought forth 
from their hiding places and were given a 
place in the innocent amusements of the home. 
Today they are returning to their old calling 
as the instruments of gambling. There are 
amen and women, worshipers in our churches, 
some even communicants, who waste the day- 
light and concentrate all their thoughts and 
nerve upon the game, and the game is not com- 
plete without some stake, small or large. . 

The real weakness in the community is that 
thousands of men and women who would re- 
sent the title of impure take advantage of the 
vagueness of the line and patronize the theaters 
and read the books which they know are on 
the border line of evil, and which some sus- 
pect are really vicious. They go or they read 
because others do and that they may see and 
know for themselves. .. . 

Bishop Lawrence has not spoken too soon 
or too strongly. His warnings are com- 
mended to Christian people of every name 
and in every state in our land. National 
decay can be arrested only by securing 
the foundations of national character, 
and these foundations require the re- 
straint of two of the most forceful pas- 
sions to which human nature is subjected. 


Southern Methodists Alert cca boas pal 
forearms cing sionary confer- 

ence of represent- 
atives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, held in New Orleans, was one of 
the most notable gatherings ever as- 
sembled in the South. Booker Washing- 
‘ton’s frank, eloquent appeal for his race 
won assent to its main contentions to a 
degree that a few years ago would have 
been impossible. After a searching ad- 
dress on Lessons from the Lives of Master 
Missionaries, by Bishop Galloway, the 
delegates went into their pockets and 
pledged $51,000 for the endowment of a 
college at Soochow, China. Later an ap- 
peal of Mr. John R. Mott led thirty-three 
young people to offer their lives for mis- 
sion service. After careful consideration 
it was decided to send out twenty new 
missionaries a year for five years, and to 
raise $500,000 in addition to regular annual 
offerings. Provision was made for read- 
justment of administration of the Mission- 
ary Board’s affairs, fora larger representa- 
tion of laymen, for wider dissemination of 
missionary literature, the organization of 
‘systematic classes of study of missions in 
ithe colleges, Epworth Leagues and Sunday 
schools of the denomination, for a thor- 
ugh organization of city mission work 
in the new towns and cities that are ris- 
ing as the result of the expansion of 
industry in the South. And lest the 


conference’s influence be dissipated too 
«quickly, definite arrangements were made 
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for a corps of 100 writers from among 
the delegates who were to write articles 
about the conference for the denomina- 
tional and secular press during the five 
weeks subsequent to adjournment. In ad- 
dition a force of 300 speakers, including 
thirty missionaries, were selected to go 
out among the churches to follow up 
the impression made at the conference 
and to make the “forward movement” 
a reality. And this among folk that we 
of the North have been wont to count as 
lazy and poor! Compared with it how 
does our “forward movement” stand in 
point of energy and result ? 


Recent investigations by Dr. 

Opium in A. P. Grinnell of Burlington 
ermont 

show a dangerous increase in 
the use of narcotic drugs in Vermont, 
amounting to 3,300,000 doses of opium, 
besides what is dispensed in patent medi- 
cines, and besides what the doctors dis- 
pense, which gives one and one-half doses 
of opium to every man and woman in the 
state above the age of twenty-one, every 
day in the year. Whether or no this 
enormous consumption of drugs which 
should never be used except as a tempo- 
rary expedient under a doctor’s prescrip- 
tion and oversight is due in part to the 
state prohibition of the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, is an interesting question. 
But narcotics are, if anything, worse 
than stimulants, and opium is one of the 
most insidious enemies of the public wel- 
fare, as its history in China abundantly 
shows. The school of the world is for 
the training of the will, and the use of 
narcotics is an abdication of self-mastery 
—a running away of the scholar from his 
school. If these figures for the use of 
opium are correct it is time that the 
churches of Vermont spoke words of 
warning, for a moral uplift must in many 
parts of the state be sorely needed. 


The ecclesiastical difficul- 
egal Steen ties in Montreal, referred 

to three weeks ago, are ap- 
parently not yet settled. Since that date 
Professor Steen preached his last sermon 
in Christ Church Cathedral, taking as his 
subject, Honest Doubt. On the follow- 
ing evening a large meeting of the con- 
gregation was held when the whole case 
was reviewed, regret expressed that the 
appointment was not confirmed, and the 
resolye made to submit to what seemed 
the inevitable. Professor Steen has now 
challenged Archbishop Bond, then Bis- 
hop of Montreal, to make public the rea- 
sons why he was deprived of his profes- 
sorship in the diocesan college, and pre- 
vented from taking the appointment of 
the cathedral, but the challenge has not 
been taken up. It is generally believed 
in Montreal Episcopal circles that the 
controversy has only begun, and that it 
will ultimately find its way into the ec- 
clesiastical courts of the church for set- 
tlement. In the meantime, it is reported 
that Professor Steen has refused to give 
up his license to the archbishop. 


A few weeks ago a cable dis- 

hero patch from Australia appeared 
= in our papers, but to the vast 
majority of readers it seemed nothing 
more than the chronicle of the massacre 
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of two missionaries in New Guinea. But 
to the British Nonconformist world it 
told, when read in the British press, that 
“the great heart of New Guinea,” as 
Robert Louis Stevenson called him, James 
Chalmers, a Scotch giant in stature and 
saint in heart, had at last succumbed to 
the mad anger of some of the folk for 
whem he had labored twenty years. The 
British press is full of lamentation over 
the sudden ending of a career as glori- 
ous as David Livingstone’s. The London 
Missionary Society is sorely smitten by 
this death, coming so soon after the mas- 
sacre of its missionaries in China. 


We called attention some 
time ago to The Japan 
Mail’s assertion that the 
article in the Contemporary Review rela- 
tive to massacres of Chinese by the sol- 
diers of the Powers, written by E. J. 
Dillon, was false. Rev. Mr. Ament, in 
his interviews and speeches since he has 
returned to this country, has denied that 
there has been any such pillaging, ravag- 
ing and looting as reports in reputable 
British and American magazines have 
given the impression there was; and now 
comes General Chaffee, in a formal report 
to the adjutant-general of the United 
States army, with a refutation in detail of 
the allegations of cruelty and wrong by 
American soldiers contained in the article 
by Mr. Millard in Scribner’s Magazine for 
January. General Chaffee not only denies 
the statements of fact of Mr. Millard, 
but questions his motives and condemns 
severely not only the effect of his mis- 
representations upon the reading public, 
but upon the soldjers of the armies whose 
discipline, morale and equipment he ven- 
tures to criticise in his ignorance. This 
letter of General Chaffee’s has peculiar 
interest to the friends of the American 
Board and its missionaries in China, be- 
cause Mr. Millard, by his articles and by 
his lectures and such talks as he gave 
before the Twentieth Century Club in 
Boston, has shown himself to be one of 
the most omniscient and savage critics of 
the Christian missionaries in China, im- 
puting all sorts of dastardly and unworthy 
deeds to them. 


The Allies’ 
Recoré in China 


So much has been heard of 
ome in late of the shocking condition 

of immorality into which the 
Americans have suffered Manila to lapse 
that it is well to have the testimony of 
the general in command as to the facts 
as he observes them. In reply to a re- 
monstrance from the W. C. T. U. of Co- 
lumbus, Wis., forwarded through Secre- 
tary Root, General MacArthur writes: 


T am convinced that the city of Manila may 
today challenge a comparison as to its moral 
and orderly condition with any city of the 
United States. This condition is the more 
remarkable in view of the general lack of 
moral tone pervading the seaports of the East ; 
the fact that the government of the Philip- 
pines, since the American occupation, has 
been necessarily one of emergency ; that Ma- 
nila is the headquarters of an army of 65,000 
men, the city through which this army must 
come and go, and that these many thousands 
of men are in the prime of life and are re- 
motely removed from the restraining influ- 
ences that might be exercised over them by 
their home surroun: 4 


He reminds the writers that the cate 
of the soldiers’ health is almost the first 
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duty of the officer, denies specific charges 
of having licensed or encouraged vice, 
and suggests that a committee should be 
sent at Government expense to examine 
the conditions, stipulating only that, for 
purposes of comparison, they should also 
examine into the moral condition of other 
Oriental seaports. The issue between 
General MacArthur and his critics be- 
comes one of fact, and the burden of 
proof rests for the moment with those 
who have attacked his administration. 


The difficulty of the ques- 
vemeaeaate tion of the friars in the 
* Philippines seems to have 
been realized at last by the Catholic au- 
thorities, and is to be considered at Rome 
after the arrival of Cardinal Gibbons 
from Baltimore and Archbishop Cha- 
pelle, the papal envoy in the Philippines, 
from Manila. We have noted the orders 
sent for the removal of the friars to posts 
in South America, but the question of 
the title to property and of the schools 
remains. It is supposed that our Govy- 
ernment has hinted that a settlement 
would be sooner reached and more likely 
be successful in its working if the church 
authorities knew their own minds and 
could reach a conclusion which would aid 
and not hinder the work of the American 
authorities in theislands. That our Gov- 
ernment would welcome such practical 
co operation. is certain, but not so certain 
as that it can enter into no arraagements 
which will involve an overstepping of 
that division between church and state 
which is the settled American policy. 
That the President has unofficially inti- 
mated what the Government proposes 
we think probable, and we hope the con- 
ference of the pope’s representatives will 
enable the Catholics of the islands to ad- 
just themselves to that decision as quickly 
and as easily as possible. It is reported 
from Rome that the Spanish court has in- 
terested itself in the papal discussion of 
the question, and has been promptly 
snubbed by the pope. It will be for the 
interest of the Catholics in all the islands 
to study American models of church life, 
and conform to them as quickly as possi- 
ble. 


Two workmen named Phelps 
and Stansbury were cleaning 
a boiler in Indianapolis last 
week when another employee came along 
and turned the steam into the boiler. 
The only exit was by ladder out of a man- 
hole at the top of the boiler. Both men 
jumped for the ladder. Phelps reached 
it first, went up a rung or two and then 
stepped back, saying to Stansbury, ‘‘ You 
go first, Jim, you are married.” Stans- 
bury went first and escaped with a few 
burns. Phelps meanwhile was being 
boiled alive. He managed to crawl out, 
lived for two hours in terrible agony, 
never murmured at his fate and said be- 
fore he died, “It was Jim’s right to go 
first.” So it was, but not every man 
would have thought so. Phelps’s life 
may or may not have been glorious. His 
death certainly was. We like to think 
that the ranks of American artisans are 
filled with men equally chivalric, equally 
solicitous for the welfare of wives and 
children and the preservation of unbroken 
family circles. For in its essence this in- 
cident is as fine a tribute to the family 


The Hero and 
His Ideal 
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ideal as could be conceived. Consciously 
or unconsciously, this man had come to 
feel that his life was as naught compared 
with the family whose head might be 
taken if he proved selfish. 


x 7 We intimated last week 
Culyes that nominal values of 
ean os sere stock in Wall Street were 
far above real values and that conserva- 
tive investors had ceased to enter the 
market at prices then ruling. During 
the past week the predicted crash has 
come, halting the course of unhealthy 
speculation and in so doing punishing and 
impoverishing many, but also revealing 
the intrinsic soundness of the business 
situation, most of the losses falling either 
on extremely wealthy capitalists, who 
were fighting for control of certain stocks 
for tactical purposes, or on speculators, 
great and small, who had been allured by 
the stories of large profits on small mar- 
gins. The fact that no failures of legiti- 
mate business houses followed the mad 
whirl of last Wednesday and Thursday 
is a phenomenon of more than usual sig- 
nificance and encouragement. 


fa Reet The crash would have come 
on of sooner or later, and if later 
ea catia probably with more dam- 
age. But it happened to be brought 
about last week by a struggle between 
the J. P. Morgan and J. J. Hill aggrega- 
tion of wealth, on the one hand, and the 
Rockefeller-Harriman-Gould aggregation, 
on the other hand, for control of the com- 
mon stock of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. The struggle for supremacy is not 
yet over, each side claiming victory but 
at the same time still struggling for pos- 
session of the stock wherever it may be 
found, whether in Europe, the far West 
or in the wallets of rural Eastern invest- 
ors On a small scale. The ambition of 
these financial Napoleons is such and 
their resources are so vast that, by their 
own confession, they have no smaller 
stake in view than the unification of the 
railroads of the country in two or three 
great systems running from ocean to 
ocean. And if in the scramble for stock 
with which to compass their ends they 
shake the foundations of the business 
world, do they care? That is the ques- 
tion which society is waiting to have 
them answer. As far as we can make 
out, treachery within the ranks of the 
Morgan-Hill syndicate brought on the 
fight of last week, the cupidity of a holder 
of Northern Pacific stock proving stronger 
than his sense of loyalty to the party 
with which he was supposed to be acting. 
The area of this convulsion was wide 
enough to affect traders in London and 
on the Continent, but the great majority 
of American business men knew nothing 
of it; no appeal was made to the United 
States Treasury for help by the brokers 
and speculators who were pinched, and 
the next day the stock market itself re- 
sumed a tone of optimism. While it 
lasted, however, the tension was severe ; 
millions were lost; and thousands of 
speculators, professional and amateur, 
were nipped. All manner of ethical 
homilies can be based on the varying as- 
pects of the incident. The chief one is, 
do not spend what you have not got, 
and don’t gamble with what you have. 
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The defeat. of Mr.. Albert 
Spicer, Liberal; the well- 
known Congregational layman who. was 
standing for Parliament in Monmonth- 
shire, was somewhat of a surprise to all 
concerned, inasmuch as the. dissatisfac- 
tion in Wales over the export tax on coal 
was thought by most politicians to make 
a Liberal victory in this by-election sure. 
The House of Commons has passed the 
export tax on coal provision of the bud- 
get, notwithstanding the pressure from 
the mine owners and workers and the 
shipping interests. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s conclusive evidence as. 
to the profits of the mine owners took 
the wind out of the sails of the opposition 
and made the owners’ complaints seem 
ridiculous, admitting that they would 
have to bear the burden which the chan- 
cellor disputes. 

The revelations of the week relative to 
the dimensions of the discrepancy be- 
tween income and outgo in the govern- 
ment telegraph service have been some- 
what startling. But the deficit is not 
large enough yet to make the taxpayer 
move for a return of the business to pri- 
vate owners. He will still pay more for 
the luxury, if luxury it prove to be, rather 
than seem to go back on the socialism 
implied in national control and title. 
The disgraceful attack of O’ Brien’s paper, 
The Irish People, on the character of 
King Edward has moved the ministry to 
order its suppression. Whether the sum- 
mary act was legal or not remains to be 
proved. Probably wise policy would 
have dictated overlooking the scurrility. 
The temper of the hour is such that every 
act of force serves to deepen the hatred 
of the Irish for the English. 


English Affairs 


Sultan Abdul Hamid of Turkey 
ue Sultan and the ambassadors of the 
ee European Powers, which have 
their own postal service in Turkey, are at 
odds. The United States has no service 
of its own, but relies on the service of 
other Powers. Acting under orders from 
the sultan, minor Turkish officials recently 
seized the mail and mailbags of the 
Powers; and the sultan followed this act 
with a note to the embassies demanding 
the abolition of the foreign postal service. 
The ambassadors at once met and formu- 
lated a note to the sultan, declining to 
consider the question of abolition of the 
service, and insisting upon explanation 
of and apology for the treatment of their 
official mail. They also immediately 
prepared to meet the foreign mail steam- 
ers with armed retainers, who were in- 
structed to guard the incoming mail from 
attack or detention. The reply of the 
Porte to the joint note was so arbitrary 
in tone and insulting in its imputations- 
that the German, Austrian, French and 
British ambassadors returned the Porte’s 
letters forthwith. At present writing the 
situation is strained; and the Powers” 
representatives are awaiting instructions 
from the home governments. The sultan 
suspects that this foreign mail service is- 
utilized for the spread of revolutionary 
literature throughout his realm as well’ 
as for legitimate ends. No doubt he is 
right in his surmise. The maintenance 
of such offices is in itself an implied re- 
flection on the Turkish good name, and 
this, too, doubtless is irritating. Several 
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times in the past a move against the for- 
eign post offices has been made, but not 
pressed because of the complaint of the 
Powers. Whether they will have the 
endurance to resist the repeated efforts 
of the sultan remains to be seen. 


Reports from Peking 
indicate far greater 
willingness on the part of the Chinese 
officials to compensate the missionaries 
and missions for damage done than the 
ambassadors are showing to secure in- 
demnities for the missionaries. Sir Er- 
nest Satow, the British minister, is 
frankly hostile to the missionaries’ claims, 
and it is doubtful whether Mr. Rockhill, 
our national representative, will do a bit 
more for them than he has to in response 
from pressure at Washington. The Pow- 
ers are said to have agreed on 450,000,000 
taels ($337,000,000) as the amount of in- 
demnity due them and to have informed 
the Chinese government of this in a col- 
lective note. This is far more than China 
can pay without new forms of revenue, 
and it is a claim so large that it is likely 
to be rejected by China, and thus lead to 
new complications. 


The Chinese Indemnity 


The President, during his stay in Cali- 
fornia, has had a perpetual revelation of 
the floral wealth of the state and of the 
exuberant delight of its people in the op- 
portunity to be hospitable to a Chief 
Magistrate. Mrs. McKinley’s illness has 
been the only event to mar in any way 
the delight of the journey. 


The formal opening of the Australian 
Parliament last week was an epoch-mark- 
ing event in the history of the English- 
speaking race in the Southern Pacific con- 
tinent. As a spectacle it was impressive, 
and religion and God had their due recog- 
nition. The ties that bind the new na- 
tion to the motherland were woven 
tighter by messages from the new king, 
and by the presence of the heir apparent, 
the Duke of Cornwall. 


C. R. Eastman, instructor at Harvard 
University, who in a dispute with his 
brother-in-law last July accidentally shot 
the latter, was acquitted by a Massachu- 
setts jury last week of the charge of mur- 
der brought against him by the state, the 
jury holding that no adequate motive for 
murder had been proved. The case has 
involved the customary large expense to 
the commonwealth and the family of the 
accused for expert testimony, and has 
been exploited in the press with excessive 
particularity. 


Hawaiian politics are disturbed by the 
clash between Governor Dole and the 
legislature, controlled by natives. Con- 
gress, thinking it knew more than the 
commission which went out to Hawaii to 
report on a form of government, rejected 
the commission’s suggestions and gave 
the elective franchise lavishly, and as a 
result the first. session of the legislature 
has been well-nigh a farce. Nothing but 
the good sense and official power of Gov- 
ernor Dole has saved the situation from 
becoming tragic as well as comic. 


The Anglo-American way to overcome 
misunderstandings is by personal ac- 
quaintance and frank comparison of 
views. This was the plan tried when, 
at the invitation of the National Civic 
Federation’s conciliation committee, rep- 
resentatives of capital and labor met in 
New York to discuss the industrial sit- 
uation. The president of the American 
Federation of Labor presided, and the 
speakers were men like Bishop Potter, 
John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers’ Association, Charles R. 
Flint, president of the United States 
Rubber Co., and others representing both 
sides. The tone of the speeches promises 
the beginning of a better era in trade dis- 
putes between employers and employed. 





The Retirement of Professor 
Gilbert 

The unanimous decision of the board of 
directors of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary to accept the resignation of Prof. 
George Holley Gilbert from the chair of 
New Testament interpretation disposes, 
so far as that institution is concerned, of 
a case which, for a year or two at least, 
has caused prolonged and serious discus- 
sion and presented to those responsible 
for the seminary and its standing many 
perplexing phases. 

A year ago a majority of the directors, 
dissatisfied with positions taken in his 
books, particularly his views in the Reve- 
lation of Jesus respecting our Lord’s pre- 
existence, granted him a year’s leave of 
absence to complete a book on the teach- 
ing of the apostles which Macmillan & 
Co. are just issuing under the title of the 
First Interpreters of Jesus. This action 
was taken in the hope that his complete, 
full-orbed presentation of the teaching of 
the New Testament would show Professor 
Gilbert to be in greater accord with the 
historic Christian doctrine. Though that 
book is not yet in the hands of the public, 
an examination of the proof sheets has 
apparently convinced the directors that 
the professor, who would naturally be 
unwilling to keep his place at the sacri- 
fice of his opinions, has not modified his 
former views to any extent. On page 
776 we print his letter of resignation, the 
resolutions passed by the directors in ac- 
cepting it and the comment of our Chi- 
cago editor on the action. 

Those disposed to criticise the directors 
should note the fact that they have pro- 
ceeded deliberately and cautiously, grant- 
ing to the professor a generous respite of 
time and opportunity in which to justify 
himself, and affording also to his friends 
and champions the chance to make them- 
selves heard in his defense. Nor has he 
been without competent and loyal advo- 
cates among the directors themselves. 
It must also be remembered that the the- 
ological question at stake relates not to 
matters like the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the fate of those who die im- 
penitent, which have been freely debated 
among us during the last twenty years 
and in regard to which the denomination 
has shown itself ready to allow a large 
measure of latitude. But Professor Gil- 
bert’s point of divergence concerns what 
has been commonly considered the cen- 
tral, vital element in Christianity. Cer- 
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tainly whatever modifications of the doc- 
trine of the person of Christ future years 
may bring, it cannot be denied that Pro- 
fessor Gilbert at certain points is not in 
harmony with the traditional belief of 
the Greek, the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant churches. And in all proba- 
bility on these same points he is not in 
accord with the large majority of individ- 
ual Christian believers today. 

This being the situation, the directors 
were bound to consider the delicate ques- 
tion of Professor Gilbert’s conformity to 
the avowed basis on which the institution 
was founded and built up, and they were 
further bound to forecast the bearing of 
his retention upon a reasonable harmony 
of views among all the members of the 
teaching force. While no theological in- 
stitution today is warranted in restrict- 
ing in detail the individual liberty of its 
professors so long as they keep within 
the general requirements of the faith on 
which it is founded, it is important that 
mutual sympathy and confidence should 
exist between all the members of a fac- 
ulty. Moreover, a seminary must have a 
policy and a definiteness of character that 
commend it to the denomination to which 
it looks for support and from which mainly 
it draws its students. : 

It may be far better both for the sem- 
inary and for Professor Gilbert that he 
should hereafter occupy an independent 
position as a Christian thinker and teacher, 
and that his views should stand or fall 
simply on their own merits and without 
the tacit indorsement of an institution 
with which on certain important points 
he is no longer in accord. To our mind 
this separation is better than that he 
should remain in his chair as an object 
of suspicion and distrust and, though 
himself a man of peace, a cause of con- 
tention and strife because of the very 
nature of the situation. He will not 
cease to have a hearing or a following. 
Both the seminary and he will pursue 
along their separate paths the one quest 
for truth. Nor will he lack for Christian 
fellowship, even if it be best for him to 
seek a different professional opportunity 
and a different personal environment. 

It seems to us that Professor Gilbert’s 
frank letter of resignation carries with it, 
perhaps unconsciously to the author, the 
impression that he has come to feel him- 
self out of accord with traditional inter- 
pretations and to that extent chafed and 
fettered by what he might think naturally 
expected of him as the occupant of a 
chair at Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Perhaps he and the directors are at heart 
one in believing that a situation existed 
which demanded relief or at least modi- 
fication. 

We'do not look upon this action of the 
directors as a triumph of an extreme con- 
servative element. A considerable num- 
ber of those who voted to receive the 
resignation have always stood for tolera- 
tion and comprehensiveness in the denom- 
ination, and we do not believe that in this 
case they have sacrificed the interests of 
genuine liberty to a desire for. peace and 
a way out of a difficult situation. As for 
Professor Gilbert himself, it is only fair 
to say that while he: does.not seem to be 
free from prepossessions -and while his: 
exegesis is at points open to question, his 
main principles of Biblical interpretation, 
as set forth in his letter of resignation 
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and carried out in his books, are in gen- 
eral accord with the views of a large 
number of modern Christian scholars; 
and when he says in his letter that the 
difference between the old and the new 
way of reading the Bible is sufficiently 
broad and far-reaching to constitute a 
serious and trying feature of the church 
life of today, he puts his finger upon a 
situation which is constantly reappearing 
in one form or another, not only in books 
and articles upon Biblical criticism, but 
also as men come up for approbation to 
preach or ordination, or as ministers pre- 
sent to their congregations some of the 
more recent interpretations of the Bible 
or of inherited tenets of Christian faith. 

Still, what we need more than polem- 
ical championship of either the old or the 
new is the patience, the teachableness, 
the brotherly love, the devotion to reli- 
gion as the one interest of life, that grow 
out of constant and intimate fellowship 
with Jesus Christ. Resting in these 
great experiences of the soul, we can af- 
ford to abide quietly while even the dear- 
est truths of our faith are subject to 
fresh investigation, sure that in time all 
the truth that can be known about God 
and man and the soul will reveal itself to 
those who seek it with their whole nearts 
and do it with their whole strength. 

So, while we regret the necessary sev- 
erance of the ties between Professor Gil- 
bert and the seminary, we rejoice that in 
performing what must have been to them 
a painful task the directors have exhib- 
ited a spirit of consideration not always 
manifested in connection with theolog- 
ical and ecclesiastical differences, and we 
doubt if there be bitterness in Professor 
Gilbert’s heart, since many over the land 
will echo the cordial good wishes ex- 
pressed by the directors, and will hope 
that he will still render large service in 
the kingdom of God. : 





The Home Mission Jubilee 


Seventy-five years may or may not be 
long in the history of a nation. Judged 
by the criterion of growth and change it 
has not been long in the history of China, 
but in growth of population, in exten- 
sion of settlement, in commerce and in 
resources it has wholly transformed 
America. And in this transformation 
the Congregational—for many years the 
American—Home Missionary Society has 
had its necessary and beneficent part. It 
has sown much seed and watched it grow 
into an abundant harvest. 

There will be much in this past history 
to consider at the Diamond Jubilee, with 
heartfelt thanksgiving and just recogni- 
tion of the faithfulness of those who, 
having labored, have gone to their re- 
ward. Pioneers, pastors and administra- 
tors all should have their meed of praise, 
and not least must those be remembered 
whose work was done in obscurity, and 
who have left no great name to be re- 
corded on the world’s roll of fame. It 
is to the man in the ranks that most of 
the victories are due, for without his 
faithfulness the widest leadership must 
fail. 

There must be also a prayerful, though 
not an anxious, look ahead. The work is 
not all done ; our share of it is pressing. 
We do not all agree about details of ad- 
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ministration, but we are all agreed that 
the work is for the gloty of Christ, and 
that it must be cordially sustained and 


‘energetically pressed. It is a time, too, 
‘when readjustments of thought occupy 


and divide our minds, At such a time 
the security for wholesome thought is 
active work. The crisis of clashing opin- 
ions can best be met by steady and en- 
thusiastic faithfulness in work for others. 
The great mission enterprises of the 
church are balance wheels. That Chris- 
tian community which is in earnest in 
witnessing for Christ will by the very 
force of its devotion be kept from dan- 
gerous excesses or delingencies of dog- 
matic thought. 

The society, in this important meeting, 
will be specially welcome to Boston as an 
honored guest who comes for the first 
time to enjoy an ever-ready hospitality. 
New York was for many years its meeting 
place, then it chose the shady streets and 
salt springs of Saratoga, and, after wan- 
dering years, has come to the old Puritan 
center at last. Wecan assure the society 
and all those who come as its guests the 
most cordial good wishes and welcomings 
from the Congregational and other Chris- 
tians of Boston. 





The Missionary’s Status in 
China 

Two articles on the future of China and 
the work of Christian missions in that 
country make this issue notable. One is 
by Rev. William S. Ament, whose con- 
duct during the siege of the legations and 
since has won him much praise and some 
blame, and more notoriety than any other 
American missionary. He writes opti- 
mistically, drawing his inferences from 
what he has seen recently in the country 
about Peking, where, unless it be in 
Shansi, the anti-foreign feeling was most 
intense, and where the armies of the al- 
lies have done most injury to the natives 
and to the good name of Christendom. 
All that he asks for the future, at least 
so far as his opinion is revealed in this 
article, is for such rights as are now guar- 
anteed him and his fellow-missionaries 
by treaty compact between the United 
States and China. 

Mr. Drew, on the other hand, does not 
feel satisfied with the outlook for the 
American missionary in China, unless the 
present opportunity is improved by the 
United States to secure from the mission- 
ary societies, on the one hand, such infor- 
mation respecting their intentions and 
their feelings in the matter as would en- 
able the United States Government to 
lay down reasonable rules to which the 
missionaries must conform if they expect 
national protection, and, on the other 
hand, to secure from China such definite 
pledges as to the rights of native Chris- 
tians, methods of adjudicating in dis- 
putes which may arise, etc., as shall put 
an end to the friction which is bound to 
result so long as the present mode of pro- 
tecting native Christians, of settling dis- 
putes, and of giving certain Christian 
missionaries judicial powers is in vogue. 

We believe with Mr. Drew that the 
time has come for Christian missionary 
boards to carefully consider the relations 
of mission work to native law and preju- 
dice, and for the creation of a new modus 
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vivendi, which may become permanent 
and create pacific conditions. We believe 
that the missionary societies of the lead- 
ing Protestant denominations will find 
upon investigation that their servants’ 
courses of action in the past have in the 
main been conciliatory and non-provoca- 
tive of Chinese wrath. But of some of 
the free lance Protestant missionaries 
and of the Roman Catholics we cannot 
say as much, and in this matter their 
conduct has, to some extent, brought on 
the evil of the present and will, if per- 
sisted in, tend to make difficult any re- 
form in the future. 

Mr. Drew writes as one whose very 
long service in the Chinese customs serv- 
ice has given him an insight into the Chi- 
nese mind and enabled him to see the sit- 
uation from the Chinese point of view. 
At the same time his American citizen- 
ship, his sympathy with reasonable Amer- 
ican ambition in China, whether that 
ambition be religious or commercial in 
its aim, his close touch with American 
thought and feeling, derived in many 
ways, enable him to see that to talk of 
missionary retreat from China is absurd. 

Apparently the missionaries in China 
had in mind the need of more definite 
pledges from China respecting the status 
of native Christians, when, last October, 
they presented to Mr. Conger, as an ex- 
pression of their views concerning future 
reforms needed, a paper in which they 
asked that native Chinese be placed on an 
equal plane with non-Christians in mat- 
ters of educational privilege, that there 
be a radical revision of the civil and crim- 
inal processes of China, with a view to se- 
curing justice and equal rights for Chris- 
tians, and that a conformity to temple 
rites as a condition of holding civil and 
mnilitary office be abolished. 





Practicing the Minor Virtues 


The minor virtues are fruits of obedi- 
ence to the great commandments of love 
to God and love to man. They are cheer- 
fulness, gentleness, consideration and 
compassion. To some they appear to 
come as mere gifts of natural disposition, 
but these are of a lower and perishable 
sort. To most of us they are heroic vir- 
tues, only won by faith and effort in the 
service of Christ. It is in trying days 
that Christian cheerfulness is tested and 
that it shines. It is under provocation 
that gentleness reveals its quality. Itis 
in contest with self-will that our thought 
of the rights and needs of others comes 
to proof; and compassion is never so 
beautiful as in the company of strength. 

The final importance of these high qual- 
ities of spirit depends upon the fact that 
the life with Christ is a life of service. 
It is true that they are essential to the 
peace of God; but the peace of God can 
never rest content in self. The major 
virtues have their occasional opportunity 
of witness and it is immensely powerful 
in our meetings with our fellowmen ; but 
these minor virtues have their oppor- 
tunity continually. Few can really test 
our honesty, for few come close enough 
to us in business dealings, but cheerful- 
ness and consideration impress them- 
selves on strangers in the chance encoun- 
ters of our crowded life. And in the 
closer intimacies these, after all, are the 
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winning virtues. It is easier to respect 
than it is to love, and one may be just and 
honest and yet unloved because he hides 
himself behind morose or irritable looks 
and words. 

It must be confessed that many good 
men, men whom we hope to see enjoying 
Christ’s fayor in the heavenly life, are 
not lovable. Their real self is hidden, 
we like to think, behind a veil of harsh 
and inconsiderate uncheerfulness. But 
in the view of Christian life as the fruit- 
bearing life, pledged to love men because 
Christ loves them and us, a piety that is 
uncheerful, ungentle, unsympathetic and 
pitiless seems like no piety at all. 

Because these virtues are so constant 
and their application is so wide, because 
they show themselves in little words and 
acts, they are an ideal training-ground for 
character. For every temptation to dis- 
honesty there are a thousand temptations 
to despondency. For one inrush of mur- 
derous impulses of hate, there are ten 
thousand impulses to seek our ease at 
the expense of others. It is here, indeed, 
that the real battleground of daily life 
exists for most of us. Our influence and 
our happiness would be immeasurably 
increased by cheerful living, gentle 
thought, loving consideration and com- 
passion for all who are in need. 





In Brief 


And even the Churchman lapses, and makes 
Dr. Ament out to be a Methodist. 


Editor William V. Kelley of the Methodist 
Review has fallen heir to $30,000. 


Experiences of the days before steam are 
brought to mind by the adventures of a Bos- 
ton schooner, which spent four months in the 
passage home from Florida. 


The Woman’s Board will marshal educators 
from all over the world and representing all 
grades, from the kindergarten to the college, at 
its semi-annual meeting in South Weymouth 
next Wednesday. 


The following item, which we cannot think 
refers to a Congregational church, impresses 
us as an instance of misplaced gratitude: “ At 
the annual meeting of the —— parish, a vote 
of thanks was extended the committee on 
social dances. The treasurers’ reports were 


gratifying.” 


The Catholic Year-Book of New England 
reports forty-seven Catholic periodicals pub- 
lished in New England, not counting parish 
calendars: Of these Massachusetts has thirty- 
three, Connecticut only one and Vermont not 
even one. Fourteen are published in French, 
including all the dailies, and one in German. 


A story of quick wit turned to apologetic 
uses is going the rounds of the English papers. 
A Salvation Army lassie was being tormented 
for her belief in the truth of the story of Jo- 
nah. ‘* When I get to heaven I’ll ask him for 
an explanation,” she said. ‘“ But suppose he 
is not in heaven,” said hertormenter. ‘‘ Then 
you can ask him.” ; 








The Christian Advocate tells the story of a 
New York minister who recently married his 
three thousandth couple, and then slyly ap- 
pends the story of Rowland Hill, who used to 
say to married couples offering him a fee, “Go 
your ways; I have done you harm enough al- 
ready.” Is that the way to treat the dignity 
of the marriage tie? 





Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth, whose superb 
work for released prisoners needs no com- 
mendation, is out with an appeal for practical 


sympathy from those who are willing to offer 
places to discharged men who have reformed 
and are craving an opportunity to lead a de- 
cent life. Mrs. Booth may be addressed at 
1 Fourth Avenue, New York city. 





Bishop Chavasse of Liverpool said recently 
that one of the greatest evils of the day is 
loafing. “If they were to have an eleventh 
commandment, it ought to be, Thou shalt not 
loaf.” As an antidote for loafing he recom- 
mended athletics, by which, however, he evi- 
dently did not mean sitting on a bench and 
watching others play, which is itself a form 
of loafing. 





Despite the protest of officials of Harvard 
University, the aldermen of Cambridge have 
licensed a Jewish usurer, who, under the 
guise of a dealer in second-hand clothes, preys 
on the students. This fact and the recent rev- 
elations respecting the enormous sale of liquor 
by the city’s druggists: would seem to indi- 
cate that the virtuous self-complacency of the 
citizens of that model city needs to be shocked 
into vigorous reformatory action. 





The Presbyterian General Assembly, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, May 16, in addition to its 
routine work, will consider creed revision, the 
adoption of a permanent judicial commission, 
and the raising of the mortgage debt upon the 
Presbyterian building in New York. Favor- 
able action on the first will relieve the theolog- 
ical, on the second, the disciplinary, and on 
the third, the financial situation—in the latter 
cease by allowing the large income from rents 
to be applied toward the expenses and work 
of the mission boards. 





In the report of the New Hampshire State 
Association meeting on page 789 will be found 
a statement as to the attitude of the New 
Hampshire State Home Missionary Society 
toward the issue now dividing the state socie- 
ties and the national organization. It has 
considerable significance. The New Hamp- 
shire Association also indorsed in essence the 
plan with respect to consolidation of our na- 
tional denominational societies which Ver- 
mont adopted at its annual state convention 
in 1900. 





This is what the Interior thinks of Presby- 
terian history as it is yet to be: 


That is what the church has set out for and 

what she will get; a brief, clear, irenical, 
evangelical creed, with such a Presbyterian 
flavor that on tasting it, as.one would a tea- 
spoonful of fresh maple syrup, he will say 
with a light in his eye: “That is the genuine 
thing! Take my order for a weekly supply of 
it as long as I live.” 
It’s a good thing, perhaps, for the conserva- 
tive Presbyterians that the General Assembly 
does not meet within club-reach of the Interior 
office this year. 





A decision by Judge Cornish of Lewiston, 
Me., calls attention to one phase of the alcohol 
question which is often overlooked. It was 
shown that some medicine which was seized 
under the prohibition law contained twenty- 
three per cent. of alcohol which had lost none 
of its intoxicating quality by mixture with 
other ingredients, and the judge sustained the 
seizure. it has been shown over and over 
again that a very large proportion of “tonics” 
and “ bitters ” sold over the druggists’ counters 
everywhere contain large percentages of alco- 
hol, which works as surely as if it were in 
wine or beer. , 





The Evangelist is suggesting that Presbyte- 
rians should have a church congress similar 
to those of the Baptist and Protestant Episco- 
palians, in order that a forum may be pro- 
vided for the frank discussion of issues which 
cannot be thoroughly discussed at the mis- 
sionary anniversaries or at the meeting of the 
presbyteries, synods and General Assembly. 
This suggests the query whether our denom- 
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ination would not do well to consider this 
matter. We have intimated this once or twice 
in the past, and see no reason to change our 
opinion now. Discussion of the matter at 
least is in order, and if after discussion it 
should seem to be a needless extra mechan- 
ism for registering opinion within the denom- 
ination, then of course it should be dropped. 





Warner Van Norden, banker and Presbyte- 
rian, of New York has raised once more the 
question of the length of ministerial summer 
vacations. As a matter of fact, Bishop Potter 
answers the complaint with the assertion that 
two months’ vacation is none too long for the 
average preacher. ‘‘ For the last forty years,” 
he said, “I have labored seven days a week 
and eighteen hours a day. I couldn’t do it if 
I did not have adequate vacations.” There 
are two questions here. The terms and con- 
ditions of the pastor’s work are settled by the 
laymen of the church. No minister ought to 
be deprived of a vacation, and no church need 
be closed unless its members so desire. And 
where the longest vacations are taken the 
people as well as the minister are out of town. 
But, on the other hand, no minister ought to 
work seven days in the week. It isa form of 
slow suicide and least of all excusable in a 
Christian teacher. 





What a fine idea it is which the First Church 
in Cambridge will put into practical realiza- 
tion next week Tuesday evening, when it will 
assemble at its chapel on special invitation 
all the missionaries of the American Board, 
the Home Missionary Society and the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association now in this vicin- 
ity, as well as the general officials of the 
societies, so far as it is possible for them to 
be present. If it is not the first church in 
the country to offer this special courtesy to 
missionaries, it is doing a distinctive service 
and one which will doubtless react upon it- 
self in quickening enthusiasm for the entire 
field of missions abroad. The members on 
the ground are taking keen interest in the’ 
occasion, and are doing everything in their 
power toward making it a notable success, 
while the responses now being received from 
missionaries at a distance, as well as near by, 
express keen appreciation of the thoughtful 
kindness of the church. 





The Case of Prof. G. H. Gilbert 


It will be remembered that last year, though 
troubled by the publication of views as to the 
person and work of Christ which did not seem 
to be in harmony with the creed of the sem- 
inary or with the views of his associates in the 
faculty, Dr. Gilbert was granted a vacation of 
a year to write a volume on the Teachings of 
the Epistles, but with the understanding that 
if his views at the end of that period were 
unchanged he should withdraw from the sem- 
inary. Greatly to the disappointment of the 
friends of the seminary an examination of the 
advanced sheets of the new volume indicated 
no change in opinions previously expressed. 
The directors considered the matter very 
patiently during the four days they were to- 
gether, and finally decided without a dissent- 
ing vote to accept his resignation. The letter 
of resignation is as follows: 


To the Board of Directors of Chicago The- 
ological Seminary: The trust which you com- 
mitted to my care fifteen years ago, in calling 
me to the chair of New Testament interpreta- 
tion, I return herewith to you. For the varied 
opportunities of service afforded by this posi- 
tion, especially for a part in the training of 
nearly 400 men for the work of the gospel min- 
istry at home and abroad, I am grateful. 

But this task has its difficulties, which are 
not always fully appreciated. The demand of 
the times, which in this case is, I think, a de- 
mand of Providence, is that the minister shall 
be scientific in his methods, and this means, - 
among other things, that he shall be an inde- 
pendent interpreter of the Bible. But when 
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one begins to investigate the Bible scientifi-- 


cally, one become conscious of.a difference 
between its teachings and the current tradi- 
tional theology. 

Hence the embarrassment of many a reli- 
gious teacher. He must be loyal, on the one 
hand, to the documents on which his religion 
rests—his conscience and manhood require 
this, whatever befall—and he would fain be at 
peace, on the other hand, with the doctrines 
of the church and with their champions. 


TWO WAYS TO READ THE BIBLE 


Thus the church is divided into two parts, 
one of which would forever read the Bible in 
the light of the past, while the other would 
read the past and the Bible also in the light 
which the living God gives in the present. 
The difference between these positions is suf- 
ficiently broad and far-reaching to constitute 
a serious and trying feature of the church life 
of our day. 

My attitude toward this conflict is known to 
you from my books entitled The Revelation of 
Jesus and The First Interpreters of Jesus. 
My conviction and sympathy are with those 
who exalt the Bible far above all traditions 
and creeds of men and who seek to interpret 
the Bible in the modern scientific spirit. 

The Bible, moreover, culminates in the 
Lord Jesus, who is the full and final revela- 
tion of God. To him, not to the church, it is 
our privilege and our bounden duty to appeal. 
A creed which was right fifty years ago, be- 
cause it embodied the best knowledge of the 
Bible of that day, may be wrong now. The 
only standard which does not sooner or later 
become obsolete, the only standard of doctrine 
and life which God recognizes either for indi- 
viduals or institutions, is the living Christ. 
The only heresy to be feared is falling away 
from him; the only orthodoxy to be desired is 
loyalty to his teaching. This has been my po- 
sition in all the years of my connection with 
the seminary. 

Since now it has become apparent that my 
attitude toward the creed of the seminary and 
toward the modern critical study of the Bible 
is not wholly acceptable to your board, I ten- 
der herewith my resignation, accompanying 
this act with the earnest wish that the institu- 
tion may increasingly enjoy that prosperity 
which waits on pure devotion to Jesus Christ. 

May, 1901. Grorer HoLury GILBERT. 


The directors in their turn made public the 
following statement : 


Your committee, to whom was referred the 
resignation of Prof. George H. Gilbert, respect- 
fully recommend that the resignation be ac- 
cepted as on the whole for the best’ interests 
of Professor Gilbert and the seminary. 

In taking the action we desire to place on 
record our sense of the eminent ability of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert in the line of study he has 
made his own, the reverent and devout spirit 
which has marked all his relationships with 
his students and his associates in the faculty 
and the board of control. 

We also recommend that Professor Gilbert 
be paid for one year one-half the regular sal- 
ary of his chair. In parting from him we be- 
seech for him the guidance and blessing of 
the Divine Spirit in all his way and work. 
Respectfully submitted, 

E. J. HARKNESS, 
JAMES B. GREGG, 
GEORGE R. LEAVITT. 


The above recommendation was adopted by 
the following vote, being all the members of 
the board present: 
DAVID FALES, 

G. 8. F. SAVAGE, 


GEORGE R. MERRILL, 
JAMES B. GREGG, 
WILLIAM E. BARTON, MICHAEL BURNHAM, 
E. H. STICKNEY, JOHN DOANE, 
EDWARD M. WILLIAMS, E. J. HARKNESS, 
GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D. M. Fisk, 

T. 0. DovuGLAss, TuHos, C. MACMILLAN. 


There was no acrimonious discussion. No 
.charges of heresy were made. The fact was 
recognized that Professor Gilbert does not 
agree with his associates in the faculty or 
with the supporters and directors of the sem- 
inary in the interpretation of portions of the 


gospels, and for his own sake as well as for. 


the sake of the seminary it was deemed best 
that his resignation be accepted. There has 
been, and there can be, no charges of heresy 
and no persecution for heresy. 
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The Superintendents’ Festival 

On Monday evening the Superintendents’ 
Union attained its majority and observed the 
occasion in its annual festival. Many ladies 
were present as guests, and numerous mem- 
bers accepted this opportunity to renew a 
lapsing acquaintance with the effective work 
of the union. In keeping with the anniver- 
sary was the departure from the customary 
order of discussion, and the gathering listened 
to several addresses of interest and inspira- 
tion. Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D. D., con- 
sidered the Superintendent as an Interpreter. 
He may be an organizer and administrator, 
but he should also convey ideas and ideals. 
Principles of modern edueation are to be in- 
terpreted, so is the Bible and the immanence 
of God. The new generation is to be taught 
how to interpret and express its own life and 
thought. Dr. W. T. McElveen believed that 
the greatest discovery of the late century was 
the rediscovery of the child. Modern thought 
has set him in the midst. . Adolescence is the 
time for redemption, bringing from science a 
tribute to the importance of the work of the 
Sunday school. 

Prof. J. H. Thayer of Harvard Divinity 
School discussed The Bible and Criticism. 
He defined the two ordinary uses of criticism 
in relation to the Scriptures and sketched in 
outline their rise. Emphasis was placed upon 
the commonness of many truths in various 
lands. The right proportion of truth should 
be studied. The questionings of scholars in 
the classes are to be met frankly with the 
light of scholarship. We are to face the facts 
as such and work out difficulties with calm- 
ness and courage. During the evening the 
Albion Quartet rendered several much appre- 
ciated selections. 


Dr. Dickinson Resigns 

At last the long-feared and more than half- 
expected has happened, and Oct. 1, when the 
resignation takes effect, Berkeley Temple will 
be pastorless. Dr. Dickinson, who made this 
the pioneer institutional church in this coun- 
try and has led its work successfully for thir- 
teen years, though somewhat improved in 
health during his extended sojourn in Califor- 
nia, has failed to regain the vigor needed to 
resume so arduous a pastorate. He will con- 
tinue to supply the church in Sacramento. 
Berkeley Temple, at the church meeting called 
for May 17, cannot do otherwise than accept 
the resignation, since there is no hope of his 
return. A committee will be appointed to fill 
the vacancy, and it is hoped that there will be 
practically no hiatus in the pastorate, but that 
the council to be called in the fall to dismiss 
the present pastor will install his successor. 
Dr. Edward Anderson, who was called last 
October to supply for a year in Dr. Dickin- 
son’s absence, has rendered most acceptable 
service and greatly endeared himself to the 
people. He has never, however, allowed him- 
self to be considered a candidate for the per- 
manent pastorate. Rev. W. S. Kelsey, for ten 
years the efficient associate pastor, will re- 
main. The church expects to carry forward 
the work in the same lines as heretofore. 


The Evangelical Institute 

This school at Revere held its anniversaries 
last week, opening on Sunday with a sermon 
by Dean Bixby. On Wednesday the gradu- 
ates received diplomas and listened to ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. H. Walker, A. F. 
Chase and Drs. L. V. Price and H. C. Graves, 


Brighton Aroused 

Five hundred citizens of Brighton of all 
parties and sects met last Saturday evening 
to carry on war in a ward which the Boston 
Board of Police Commissioners persist in giv- 
ing saloons which the citizens wish excluded. 
A permanent committee of twenty-five men 
was organized and steps are to be taken 
to secure adequate financial backing in the 


fight for home rule. Rev. Dr. A. A. Berle,. 
in his speech at this meeting, denounced the 
Board of Police Commissioners as a’ fraudu- 
lent institution, working for the interests of 
the brewers and not for temperate otttzens. 
He called for the board’s abolition. 
In Behalf of the Sabbath 

The Sabbath Protective League was given 
chief place at the session of the Evangelical 
Alliance.on Monday. There was much disap- 
pointment in the inability of Senator Hoar to 
appear, as advertised. Drs. W. S. Hubbell 
and Reuen Thomas and Bishop Mallelieu gave 
addresses upon the topic of the league’s work. 


Concerning Boys 

Fifty or sixty practical workers with boys, 
including superintendents of boys’ schools 
and presidents of boys’ clubs, as well as oth- 
ers less directly interested, had the pleasure 
of listening to Mr. Frank S. Mason and Rev, 
George W. Hinckley at Hale House, May 7, 
Mr. Mason, the secretary of the Bunker Hill 
Boys’ Club, Charlestown, discussed The Sum- 
mer Life of Boys from a city standpoint, and 
Mr. Hinckley, founder and supervisor of the 
Good Will Homes in Maine, gave the country 
point of view. Both agreed, however, that a 
boy is the most interesting thing in the world, 
and that the best place for him is the country. 
The Bunker Hill Club endeavors to furnish 
the members with at least a day’s outing in 
the country, and the work of Good Will Farm 
in East Fairfield, Me., on the Kennebec, is 
well known. Mr. Hinckley has also for the 
last few years had camp parties of from ten 
to fifty boys—last year on Moosehead Lake— 
which have been most beneficial in their 
moral and physical effects. 

This conference, in charge of Rev. W. B.. 
Forbush of Charlestown, president of The 
Men of Tomorrow, was held as a sort of prep- 
aration for the General Conference About 
Boys, to be held in this city next October, 
and which is to be conducted by The Men of 
Tomorrow, the General Alliance of Workers 
with Boys. 

The Evangelistic Association 

For several years past the association has. 
held a three days’ annual session, addressed: 
by various field workers and special speakers. 
This year the plan was radically changed, and 
for one week noon meetings have been ¢on- 
ducted in Park Street Church, beginning May 
8. The speaker at each of the sessions was 
Rev. W. P. Knight of Lockport, N. Y. 

The association now goes before New Eng- 
land with a new and strong appeal in-the- 
person of the secretary, Mr. S. M. Sayford, so 
long and favorably known through his rela- 
tion to Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and college life. His first report covers the 
work of the past five months since he assumed 
the office. He finds reason for encouragement 
in the excellent results of the accredited evan- 
gelists who have been in the employ of the 
association and in the numerous calls for 
their assistance. The ministerial department, . 
under the direction of Rev. C. A. G. Thurston, 
renders effective service, while the Bible class. 
for the study of the Sunday school lesson has 
steadily grown in interest and attendance. . 
Dr. Gray will conduct this class next season. 

The report announced that Pres. S. B. Thing. 
has resigned his office after five years’ service 
and that before June 1 the association will 
remove from its present quarters on Tremont. 
Place to convenient rooms in the State Y. M. 
C. A. Building, 167 Tremont Street. Under a 
revised constitution a woman’s co-operative 
committee will be organized, representing - 
thirty or more towns in New England. An 
advisory committee, appointed from leading- 
religious organizations, will be asked to give 
its counsel. During the year just closed the 
receipts have been $9,785 and the expenses.. 
$9,707. The New England Evangelist will, 
now be issued quarterly. 
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The Outlook for Mission Work in China 


Signs of Hope in North China 
BY REV. WILLIAM S. AMENT, D.D. 


When Dr. W. S. Ament arrived at the rooms 
of the American Board last week Tuesday 
afternoon, in Boston, he was quickly sur- 
rounded by an inquisitive and admiring group 
consisting of some of the officials of the Board 
and one or two newspaper men who were on 
hand as soon as they heard of his presence in 
the city. His stay was brief, owing to an ap- 
pointment made on his way East in Chicago 
for the following Sunday. But during the 
two days that he was here frequent and ex- 
tended conferences were had with him con- 
cerning recent events in China and looking 





toward the future of missionary work. On 
his way back to Chicago he stopped at New 
Haven to speak at the Dwight Place Church, 
which has been supporting him in China. He 
returns this week to this vicinity, and will 
speak at the Twentieth Century Club in Bos- 
ton next Saturday, at Shawmut Church Sun- 
day morning, May 19, at the First Church in 
Cambridge Sunday evening and at the Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, May 20. He will probably be 
heard also at the Massachusetts State Asso- 
ciation in Andover. Though unable to yield 
to the numerous requests for articles which 
have been pouring in upon him since his ar- 
rival in this country, Dr. Ament finally yielded 
to our persuasions, and in the midst of his busy 
hours last week wrote the following article. 


The political sky in North China is not 
wholly overcast by clouds. The gradual 
creation of a sense of responsibility for 
the acts of the government is not least 
among the notable achievements of the 
last year. Recent public meetings among 
the Chinese indicate that they are alive 
to their opportunities. The people are 
beginning to awake to the fact that they 
are part and parcel of the body politic. 
It is as uncommon as it is cheering to 
have intelligent neighbors call in and dis- 
cuss the situation. Many of these local 
philosophers have their panaceas for the 
ills of the nation. Some suggest that 
their troubles have arisen from the im- 
perfect applications of the teachings of 
Confucius, and some say, stoically, ‘‘It is 
the will of heaven.” But of one thing 
they are all assured, that a change must 
take place in their attitude toward those 
who are without. 

Never were there so many open doors 
to the missionary in North China as at 
present. On March 10 I had the privi- 
lege of receiving into our church at 
Peking eight adults, and eighteen were 
taken on probation. On the following 
Sabbath eight infants were baptized. 
Our Sabbath congregations in the two 
places in Peking are crowded with inter- 


= 


ested listeners. Neighbots hitherto in- 
accessible now open their doors and 
their hearts. The spirit of inquiry is 
abroad. The American Board has a 
magnificent field connected with the sta- 
tion at Peking, stretching from Shun I, 
twenty miles on the east, to Wen An, one 
hundred miles on the southwest, follow- 
ing the railway more than half the dis- 
tance to Paotingfu. In the various out- 
stations the Christians are settled in 
their own villages and are living on the 
best of terms with their neighbors. 

The collection of indemnities has left 
no root of bitterness, as was predicted, 
but rather a kindly spirit, appreciating 
the moderation shown. This splendid 
region is distinctly set aside by amicable 
settlement as the field of the American 
Board, and if the people go unfed and 
unsaved we are responsible. What crime 
is greater than to arouse the appetite for 
better things and dissatisfaction with the 
old, and then fail to supply the need? 
Nor are these open doors the result of 
fear, but of the reasonable conviction that 
the missionaries are their friends, upon 
whom they can rely. If absolute tolera- 
tion can be granted, making it as easy 
for officials and official aspirants to accept 
of Christianity as for the people, we see 
no reason why the next decade should 
not see a movement Christward which 
will astonish the church and the world. 
Times of stress and antagonism are gener- 
ally followed by a temporary period 
of reaction. Intelligent Chinese do not 
hesitate to affirm that the recent perse- 
cutions of Protestant Christians were un- 
called for and were unjust. In Pao- 
tingfu the untimely taking away of 
workers like Mr. Pitkin, Miss Gould, 
Miss Morrill, and Dr. Taylor of the 
Presbyterian mission, is generally be- 
moaned as a piece of inexcusable stupid- 
ity. 

The education which the people have 
received from the presence of foreign sol- 
diers, unfortunate as that was in many 
ways, will all tend to enlightenment. 
Great ideas find it difficult to secure per- 
manent hold in such soil as that of China. 
The soldiery of China has been such a 
pest to the peop'e in past years that the 
worst behavior of the foreigners seems 
mild in comparison. The murders by the 
Boxers were so barbarous and unspeak- 
ably cruel and malicious that the consen- 
sus of opinion by intelligent natives is 
that no punishment can exceed the crime. 
These are the sentiments of some intelli- 
gent Chinese, who dare now, for the first 
time, to speak out their views in private. 

As for the future of missionary work 
in China, the outlook is as bright ‘‘as the 
promises of God.” Christianity has lost 
none of its pristine vigor and virility, and 
is entirely adequate to the conquest of 
China. Not only have the native Chris- 
tians grown in the appreciation of their 
duties and privileges, but the mission- 
aries themselves have advanced toward 
comity and co-operation. Several years 
ago the field of North China was amicably 
divided among the missions in Peking— 
Presbyterian, Methodist, London Mission 
and the American Board. There is at 
present little crossing of each other’s 


tracks, and no charge can be made of 
wasteful expenditure. If in evangelistic 
work there is this harmonious action, it 
must be acknowledged that it remains to’ 
inaugurate it in the lines of education. 

On the evening of March 19, the day 
before I left Peking, there was held a 
meeting for the purpose of finding the 
modus vivendi in the direction of higher 
education. The four senior missionaries 
of the four societies made short ad- 
dresses. These were earnest men, with 
a fairly well-defined idea that some prac- 
tical step should be taken toward a larger 
co-operation. While absolute unity or 
the principles of comity cannot be ideally 
exemplified, the meeting was a great step 
in advance beyond anything we had seen 
before. Neither did it end in mere dis- 
cussion, as some were afraid it might. 
A committee was appointed to work out 
several well-defined plans. First, as to 
medical education. The general opinion 
seemed to be that this work of instruc- 
tion in medicine should be handed over 
to the Peking University, under the con- 
trol of the Methodist Church. Each mis- 
sion will have its own hospitals and dis- 
pensaries. Theological education will be 
consigned to the control of the American 
Board, which will transfer its plant from 
Tung-cho to Peking. 

It seems to be generally agreed that 
there is ample space in the great city of 
Peking for both Peking University (Meth- 
odist) and the North China College (Con- 
gregational) without friction. Thereisno 
doubt of the willingness of the Presby- 
terian and London Mission to unite on 
the North China College as their educa- 
tional center, if it is transferred to Peking, 
within reach of all. For years the general 
harmony and oneness of spirit among the 
missionaries in Peking have attracted the 
attention of all sympathetic observers. 
It is easy so stand at a distance and speak 
of our differences, but it yet remains to be 
proved that the variety of denominations 
has ever in any wise interfered with our 
work or tended to confuse the Chinese. 

Except in the province of Shantung 
missionaries have not generally returned 
to their stations, especially to the interior. 
It will take time to bring order out of 
chaos. In fact, so few are the mission- 
aries on the field that the posts occupied 
can scarcely be said to be properly manned. 
A few men are yearning to go into Shansi 
and look up the remnants of the martyr 
church there. Without doubt ministers 
and consuls will be loath to see their 
nationals go to the interior for some time 
yet. The missionaries certainly desire to 
do nothing which will involve their coun- 
try in discussion. 

While crossing the Pacific in company 
with the American minister, Hon. E. H. 
Conger, in April, I asked him what pro- 
portion of the work of his legation was 
caused by the missionaries. He replied, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ About one- 
half.” The question was then asked, 
‘“‘What was the proportion between the 
missionary and the non-missionary com- 
munities in China.” Mr. Conger said he 
thought there were four times as many 
missionaries as other Americans in China. 
Thus it would seem that only one-eighth 
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A flower for every day 


That slips the sheath of jealous Night in May! 


The violet at our feet, 
The lilac’s honeyed bough, 


The wind-flower frail and sweet, 


The apple-blossom now— 


Each keeps its promise, as Love keeps its vow: 
A flower for every day in flowerful May! 


A song for every day 


That breaks in music from the heart of May! 
The warbler mid new leaves, 


The lark in fields remote, 


The housewren at our eaves, 


The oriole’s haunting note 


When orchard blooms down fitful zephyrs float: 
A song for every day in songful May! 
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The Gifts of May 


By Edith M. Thomas 
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A joy for every day 


That stirs the heart to count its joys in May! 


Now Fear and Doubt take flight, 
Borne down the season’s stream; 


Grief grows a shape of light, 


And melts a tender dream! 


Now but to be alive is boon supreme— 
A joy for every day in joyful May! 


Be thanks for every day 


That from Thy heaven Thou dost send in May! 
My morn an anthem wake, 


My noon sweet incense bear 


Of labor for Thy sake, 


My evening breath a prayer. 


For bloom—for song—for joy—shed everywhere, 
Be thanks to Thee each day in thankful May! 





of the work in the legation comes from 
the missionaries in proportion to their 
numbers. This certainly is not a bad 
showing for the missionaries, when we 
consider the exposed points where many 
of them reside. 

So far as missionaries, being American 
citizens, are engaged in a legitimate 
occupation within treaty rights, certainly 
they deserve protection. If they indulge 
in an unwise propagandism and create 
disturbances by ‘‘meddling with a na- 
tional religion,” they deserve restric- 
tion and rebuke. But have they done 
this? If the recent outbreaks were 
occasioned by unwise assaults on Con- 
fucianism so that enmity was created 
thereby, or if the Buddhists or Taoists 
objected to the preaching of the Christian 
religion I have yet to learn it. It is 
perfectly true to say that all the oppo- 
sition has come to them as foreigners and 
not as missionaries, and that the natives 
were killed as “followers of foreigners” 
rather than as Christians. We think the 
prevalent opinion among missionaries in 
China would be that no better safeguards 
as respects governmental protection are 
needed than the fair and generous in- 
terpretation of the rights we already 
possess. Continue to missionaries the 
same rights that all Americans engaged 
in commercial enterprises possess, and 
Christianity will take care of itself, ask- 
ing nothing but an open field and fair play. 





More Definite Missionary 
Rights in China 
BY E. B. DREW, CHINESE CUSTOMS SERVICE, 
TIENTSIN 


As regards mission interests and mis- 


sion work in China I am perplexed about 


the present position, and as to the inten- 
tions of our own Government. It mat- 
ters not whether I personally think the 
missionary propaganda ought or ought 
not to be continued by our missionaries; 


we must assume it as a fact that the mis- 
sionary work will go on whether China 
likes it or not, whether it is fair to China 
or not. Our missionary bodies are very 
zealous and very influential, and they 
care more for the precept which bade to 
go forth into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature than they do for 
that other precept that we should shake 
from our feet the dust of those cities 
which reject our proffered gospel. So I 
say that—welcome or unwelcomed—China 
will be compelled to allow our missionary 
work to go on. 

The toleration clause went into our 
treaty because China was under duress— 
but Christendom will not take it out, nor 
allow China to denounce it. Before long 
the missionaries who were expelled from 
the interior amid deeds of horror will be- 
gin to go back there so soon as the coun- 
try seems likely to be safe. How are 
they to be protected in the future? Is 
our government going to allow them to 
go back to their former fields and resume 
work without any fresh special under- 
standing with the Chinese government ? 
Is there to be no effort made to place 
missionary and Chinese converts’ rela- 
tions to the Chinese magistrates on a 
sounder and clearer basis than hitherto? 

It seems to me most desirable at the be- 
ginning of this new era in our relations 
that we should get the views of the Chi- 
nese government as to what is required, 
and that our Government, after consulta- 
tion with the heads of the missionary so- 
cieties, should issue its directions or 
regulations clearly defining the rights 
and duties of the missionaries, what they 
may do, what they must do and what 
they must not do, and that the Chinese 
government should, on its part, define 
the relations of the native Christians to 
their non-Christian neighbors, to the 
magistrates put over them and to their 
spiritual counselors, the foreign mission- 
aries. 

This is a great and complicated ques- 
tion; it is a matter certain to have far- 


reaching effects, and we owe it in decency 
to China to give her a full and fair hear- 
ing on this question and to try to miti- 
gate the evils of the propaganda. It 
may be that a mixed or a special court 
should be created to handle litigation be- 
tween converts and non-converts. It is 
certain that so soon as tranquillity is re- 
stored and the country becomes safe mis- 
sionary ardor will burn afresh, the Cath- 
olic and the Protestant missionary will 
rival each other in their watchful care of 
both the secular rights and the spiritual 
interests of their native Christians, and 
that friction will arise between the two 
faiths, between Christian and non-Chris- 
tian and between Chinese magistrates 
and the missionaries. Our Government 
must stand sponsor to China for the do- 
ings of the missionaries, and we must 
control those doings, restrain the over- 
zealous and the interfering and not allow 
their imprudence to make it impossible 
for the Chinese magistrates to restrain 
their people from anti-Christian riots. 

Surely now is the moment when our 
missionary bodies are in the mood to ex- 
ercise introspection and to invite our 
Government to come to a clear under- 
standing with China in the shape of reg- 
ulations for the control of missionaries, 
etc. If we do not do this we are prac- 
tically propagating Christianity by the 
sword. There is no service this country 
can render to China or to the Christian 
world so lasting or so valuable as would 
be the creation of a permanent modus 
vivendi regarding missionaries and their 
work. It would be a crowning achieve- 
ment in our recent handsome treatment 
of guilty, unhappy, prostrate China. 





The New Zealand Congregational churches 
are short of competent preachers and pastors. 
New Zealand is said to be a very fine place in 
which to reside. It would be a little difficult 
to get in every Monday to the Boston Minis- 
ters’ Meeting, but the liberal spirit of the gov- 
ernment in reference to oldage pensions might 
offset that drawback. 
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Dr. Samuel Parkes Cadman, Installed over Central Church, Brooklyn 


J. F. Behrends 


An Auspicious 


An Appreciation 


BY REV. S. J. HERBEN 
Assistant Editor New York Christian Advocate 


The new pastor of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Samuel Parkes Cadman, D. D., is easily 
one of the foremost preachers in this 
country, and a worthy successor of Dr. 
Behrends. He has not reached forty, has 
been in this country only about ten years, 
yet his name is known throughout the 
land, and he has achieved distinction as a 
preacher and lecturer, and as the leader 
of a great aggressive evangelistic move- 
ment, 

Coming to America with excellent 
credentials from the authorities of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church of England, 
he was admitted on trial in the New York 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1892. As he had had only a 
limited experience in the pastorate in 
England, and his abilities were unknown, 
he was assigned to a small circuit and 
given a chance to win his spurs. It was 
soon discovered that the young English- 
man was a lad of parts, and before the 
year had passed he had made his mark. 
At the conference of 1893 he was assigned 
to Central Church, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
there he remained two years, leaving in 
1895 to take charge of the “forward 
movement” work in Central Church, 
New York city. In 1900, at the session of 
his conference, he was chosen a delegate 
to General Conference—having achieved 
this unheard-of distinction within eight 
years of his admission to the annual con- 
ference. 

Dr. Cadman’s six years of service in 
Central Church, or Metropolitan Temple, 
as it became known soon after he as- 
sumed charge, is a record of continuous 
and remarkable success. While much 
credit must be assigned to the wise, ear- 
nest and faithful co-operation of his co- 
laborers, the chief human agency in the 
successful development and proscecution 
of that great work was Dr. Cadman him- 
self. His gifts as a preacher, his skill as 
an organizer, his charm and versatility 
as a lecturer, his ingenuity at the ques- 
tion box, his contagious enthusiasm, his 
his sane optimism, his large-heartedness 
and warm sympathy, his boldness in at- 
tacking sin and error, his broadness of 
intellectual horizon and unquestioned fi- 
delity to the truth, his exaltation of the 
idea of divine worship and his readiness 
in adapting forms and ceremonies to the 
exigencies of the occasion—all converged 
in or were the exponents of his supreme 
and consuming purpose to win men from 
the world and to lead them unto the Lamb 
of God. 

He is deeply consecrated to the great- 
est and most serious work that can be 
committed to human hands; he is hope- 
ful, optimistic, courageous, resourceful, 
indefatigable—‘‘a brother beloved’”— 


and while the severance of his relations 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
caused universal regret throughout the 
denomination, he is still held in high es- 
teem by his Methodist brethren, and 


Beginning for the Successor of Dr. A. 


there are none among them who do not 
wish for him the largest success in the 
field in which he is now toiling. 


The Installation 
BY H. A. B. 


“Recognizing your high character, 
blameless life and your eminent service, 
the breadth of the truth as it holds you and 
you hold it, congratulating this church 
on its choice and indulging the largest 
hopes regarding your success, we would 
inform you that you have been unani- 
mously approved by this council for the 
pastorate of this church.” So spoke in 
measured, impressive tones Dr. Robert R. 
Meredith, the moderator of the council 
called last Monday by the Central Church 
of Brooklyn to install Dr. Cadman. And 
in the next breath Dr. Meredith, dropping 
the formal phraseology of his office, spoke 
out from the heart as man to man, saying, 
as he looked straight into the honest, 
friendly eyes of the stalwart English- 
American, Methodist-Congregationalist 
before him, ‘‘My brother, we like you, 
you are our kind, God bless you.” 

The council had just returned from its 
private session, in which such a unity of 
sentiment had been evident that a consid- 
erable section of ecclesiastical red-tape 
was cut without a challenge from any 
stickler for conventional usage, in order 
the soéner to register its harmonious 
judgment that Dr. Cadman was the fit 
man for the new leadership of this great 
Brooklyn church. 

The candidate’s paper, which occupied 
nearly three-quarters of an hour in the 
reading, blended in admirable proportions 
the experiential and philosophical ele- 
ments. The man’s processes and results 
of thought, and his personal religious 
life were alike made evident. As repects 
the latter, it was plain that a conversion 
of the old-fashioned Methodist type, two 
years before his entering college, had 
given a warmth and definiteness of aim 
to his entire ministry. For intellectual 
guidance he expressed great indebtedness 
to Lightfoot, Dale, Davidson, Fairbairn 
and other English thinkers. 

Outspoken sympathy with freedom of 
inquiry and the modern approach to truth 
was shown by such sentences as these: 
“The power of the religious life is de- 
pendent upon the power of earnest think- 
ing,” ‘‘ Whatever is truly religious is 
finally rational.”” On the other hand, 
strong and repeated emphasis was laid 
upon the deity of Christ and the need 
and the reality of the atonement, and 
among his concluding words were these 
historic and majestic phrases of Chris- 
tian faith: ‘‘Thou art the King of glory 
O Christ, thou art the everlasting Son of 
the Father.” These words, he declared, 
expressed his present faith, and he never 
expected to unsay them in this world or 
any other. 

Dr. Cadman passed by entirely the whole 
subject of the hereafter and the fate of 
the impenitent. No member of the coun- 
cil, however, seemed disposed to call at- 
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tention to these omissions or to be in- 
wardly troubled because of them. The 
paper was uncommonly rich in diction 
and held the closest attention from start 
to finish. 

The attendance at the examining ses- 
sion of the council was uncommonly 
large for an afternoon audience, but in 
the evening the great semi-circular audi- 
torium, which can seat 1,900 persons, 
showed few vacant or semi-vacant pews, 
and not many made their exit until the 
benediction was pronounced by the new 
‘pastor some time after ten o’clock. 

Such an occasion in Brooklyn Congre- 
gationalism always calls together the 
leaders of the denomination, and as they 
lined up on the platform one could not 
help marking the changes in the personnel 
which the last two years have wrought. 
Lyman and Meredith and McLeod are still 
at the front, bearing the heat and burden 
of the strife and showing a little the 
marks of long and valiant service, but 
beside them are no longer to be seen, as 
of yore, Storrs and Abbott and Behrends, 
but who shall say that the men who are 
now standing in their places—Dewey and 
Hillis and Cadman—will not speak strong 
and vital messages to this and the com- 
ing generation, and be equal to their 
peculiar share of the leadership now de- 
volving upon them? 

At any rate, the character of the even- 
ing service, in which the new men and 
the old men alike participated, was such 
as to foster hope and confidence. The 
sermon was a keen, prophetic utterance 
on the Distinctive Note in the Christian- 
ity of Our Time, and through it Dr. A. 
J. Lyman, with characteristic felicity of 
phraseology, showed his discernment of 
the prevailing currents of thought and 
his belief in the final victory of faith. 
This sermon will be printed in our June 
Christian World number. 

Dr. Jefferson’s installing prayer was 
tender and concerned itself with the one 
issue of the hour. Dr. Dewey extended 
a right hand of fellowship that carried 
with it not only the personal and denomi- 
national good will, but an appreciation 
of the rich opportunities before Brook- 
lyn Congregationalism. Dr. Stimson, in 
his charge to the pastor, dwelt upon the 
strength for service which Dr. Cadman 
possessed, growing out of his deep per- 
sonal experience of the truth and his 
successful work among the common peo- 
ple. Dr. McLeod told the people, in 
charging them, they were welcoming @ 
lion and not a turtledove, and that they 
were to consider themselves his force 
and not his field. 

Between the afternoon and evening 
sessions came the dinner, which in num- 
ber and quality of viands and in the serv- 
ice of them would have satisfied the pa- 
trons of the Waldorf, if there happened 
to be any present. It furnished, too, an 
opportunity for delightful social inter- 
course and, inasmuch as the church had 
invited a number of Dr. Cadman’s former 
associates in the Methodist church, there 
was much profitable fraternizing about 
the tables. 
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The Primary Christian Realities 


‘Gods make religions,” and there is no 
God like the God and Father of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Hence there is no form of 
religion among men that bears the soul 
so high in worship as Christianity, and 
none that offers so pure and noble an in- 
spiration for practical life. The strength 
of Christian ethics does not reside in 
gome superiority of practical theory; it 
is found in the Christian conception of 
God. It is the glory of Christianity that 
it finds in God all conceivable goodness, 
and bids men imitate the Being whom it 
bids them worsbip. 

The men who knew Jesus Christ felt in 
him the presence and touch of holiness, 
and learned of him to stand in awe of the 
divine purity. His influence re-enforced 
reverence toward God as infinitely holy, 
and among his followers the recognition 
of God’s holiness rose to a height of sol- 
emnity that has not been attained else- 
where. Were they not then afraid of 
God, and did they not shrink from him? 
No, because Jesus had opened to them 
another view of him, and taught them to 
hold it in harmony with the first. We do 
not know that the Master ever uttered 
in the hearing of his disciples the great 
words, ‘“‘God is love,” yet somehow it 
came to pass that when he had gone and 
they had pondered his message they were 
able to utter those words for themselves. 
That was better, I think, than it would 
have been for him to say it. ‘God is 
love”; it is the condensed substance of 
his instruction ; it is the height and depth 
of his revelation. While he deepened 
and purified the sense of God’s eternal 
holiness, he also enabled men to tell one 
another, with new fullness of meaning, 
that God is love. 

As is the God, so is the religion, and so 
the ethics. When God is love, while at the 
same time he is holy, the ancient dream 
that men may become partakers of the di- 
vine nature gains new meaning and passes 
over into hope. If God is love, the divine 
nature is good, it is pure, it is ineffably 
sweet. It is gracious, useful, self-impart- 
ing. It is unselfish, helpful, lovely. If 
men can become partakers of the divine 
nature, they, too, will be pure, unselfish, 


gracious, and the crown of goodness will: 


rest upon them. Surely it is the one 
thing most to be desired for men that 
they may become partakers of that divine 
nature which is set forth when it is said 
that the holy God is love. But that very 
mission of Christ from which it was 
learned that God is love was given on 
purpose that men might become like God. 
Christ came just for this, that men might 
partake in God’s character of holiness 
and love. He came to impart these as 
everlasting and inalienable graces to hu- 
man souls. Love suffused with holiness, 
love devoted to the ends of holiness, this 
is the supreme trait in the divine charac- 
ter, and this he seeks to make the su- 
preme trait in human character. Thus it 
comes to pass that among the primary 
Christian realities we find the supremacy 
of love. The revealed character of God 
is let down into human life to be the 


IV. The Supremacy of Love 


By Rev. WILLIAM NewTon CLARKE, D. D. 


standard and inspiration of character 
here, and as God is love, so the Christian 
purpose is that man shall be love also. 

How gloriously it is shown forth in the 
New Testament! Love was enjoined by 
the Master, by whom it was so marvel- 
ously illustrated. Sometimes it is mu- 
tual love among those who are joined to 
him—love like that which he has shown 
them: “that ye love one another as I 
have loved you.” Sometimes it is love to 
the uncongenial and the unworthy—love 
like that of the Heavenly Father to those 
who do not love him: “love your enemies, 
that ye may be children of your Father 
who is in heaven.” Always love is un- 
selfish regard for others, and desire to do 
them good. The real opposite of love is 
not hatred, it is selfishness; this we are 
slow in learning, but it is the lesson of 
the Lord Jesus which we need to learn. 

He called them, and they came, or at 
least began to come. Yet the first Chris- 
tians did not come into Godlike love toward 
one another and the needy world without 
an intermediate step. They came to the 
second great commandment through the 
first, as it is well to do, and they came to 
the first commandment through their ex- 
perience with the Master. The first step 
in the new progress of love was love to 
Christ himself. His friends loved him 
while he was with them, and their affec- 
tion for him became holy and sublime 
when after his departure they regarded 
him as the exalted and almighty Saviour 
for them and for the world. He was 
now the expression to them of the love 
of God who in him was seeking to save 
men, and through him grateful and ador- 
ing love ascended to God, whose nearness 
and holy tenderness of affection thus 
stood revealed. Then sprang up more 
warmly the mutual love of Christian fel- 
lowship, and then went forth more 
eagerly the love that desired to do good 
in the holy and gracious name of Christ. 

Where is the summit and crown of 
Paul’s writing, the highest point that he 
ever touched? Is it in Romans, where 
he praises the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, or is it in Ephe- 
sians, where he prays that his readers 
may know the love of Christ which pass- 


_eth knowledge, or is it in Corinthians, 


where he sings the psalm of leve as a 
grace in God and men and declares it 
greater even than faith and hope, which 
last forevegz? Wherever it is, he never 
went higher than when love was his 
theme, nor are there finer words any- 
where in Scripture outside of Paul than 
‘Whom not having seen ye love,” and 
“Love is of God, and he that loveth is 
born of God and knoweth God.” Accord- 
ing to all the early Christian teaching, 
love is the crowning grace in man, even 
as it is God’s crowning glory. 

When we bring this instruction over 
into modern life and seek to embody it in 
present ethics, what does it amount to? 
What is our permanent practical gain 
from this, which to some may seem mys- 
tical and remote? Our gains are not 
visionary, but very definite and available. 


We find a strong foundation for the 
worthiest ethics that the world has ever 
known. We are taught that the real and 
living God, after whom men have long 
been groping, is love. This is his domi- 
nant trait—a love that is close akin to 
holiness, associated with all that is mor- 
ally excellent. Love, therefore, is the 
trait that gives tone to moral being ev- 
erywhere. Love is the keynote to which 
all moral being ought to attune itself. 
Here is the principle that ought to rule 
us all, in this world or any other, as long 
as we are moral beings that bear God’s 
likeness. Here ethics can stand fast. 

We can define more closely the domi- 
nant grace thatis thus set as our stand- 
ard. This love is not the opposite of 
hatred, but of selfishness. Love in God, 
as it stands revealed in Jesus Christ, is 
the unmeasured, helpful outreach of an 
infinite heart seeking to impart all gra- 
cious and holy gifts. It is the self-sacri- 
ficing desire to bless. ‘‘God commendeth 
his own love toward us, in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.” 
From the divine example we define the 
human virtue. Love to God appears as 
grateful affection, but also as self-forget- 
ful devotion to God’s character and pur- 
poses, which we have learned to prize as 
the highest good. Love to Christ is self- 
sacrificing fellowship with him, who is 
dear to our inmost hearts in the char- 
acter and work that he holds precious. 
Love to men is unselfish devotion to their 
best good. Not to hate our brethren, and 
to cherish an inward kindly sentiment 
toward them, is not enough to fulfill the 
law of Christ toward them ; only by bear- 
ing their burdens can we do that. Christ 
does not bid us drop the idea of sentiment 
out of love, but love is not mere senti- 
ment—it is unselfish, holy helpfulness. 
This we owe to men, and this is the 
crowning Christian gift and grace. 

We need not wonder that Christianity 
has had to struggle long so get itself ful- 
filled in life. Even yet it is a common 
doctrine that as a law of life the law of 
Christ is utterly unpractical. Worse 
than that, the work of the world is still 
so organized that men who try to live ac- 
cording to the supremacy of love are 
made to feel that they have started ona 
fool’s errand. Deep lies the selfishness 
of man. The Mastership of Christ, the 
Lord of love, however it is praised, is 
relegated to the realms of sentiment and 
declared to have no tangible place in the 
realm of the world’s activity. Neverthe- 
less, Christ is right and the world is 
wrong, and Faber was right when he 
sang: 

Poor world, if thew cravest a better day, 

Remember that Christ must have his own way. 


It is still and forever true that love is the 
law of life, while selfishness is the princi- 
ple of harm and death. Love is the true 
inspiration of duty. Love worketh no ill 
to his neighbor, and love worketh all good 
to his neighbor and counteth every man 
his neighbor. Therefore love is the hope 
of the worid. 
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Some New Ideals for the Sunday School 


II. Bible Study 


By Rev. JAMES A. BLAISDELL 


In enumerating the characteristics of 
an improved system of Bible study for 
the Sunday school, the first and the last 
place belongs to spirituality. Through 
and through, any new system must bear 
the message of things eternal. Let no 
one misunderstand this. The agitation 
for better methods is fundamentally an 
agitation for a method which shall lay 
more vital hold upon the soul. Here is 
no attempt to enthrone the intellectual 
over the spiritual. But it is evidently 
true that spiritual power is principally 
resident in spiritual facts. It is certainly 
not allegorical moralizing upon discon- 
nected verses which is the power of Chris- 
tianity ; itis the actual and truthful real- 
ization of the Man who was lifted up. 
Let us not, in the name of spirituality, 
deceive ourselves into the egotism of 
thinking that our half-hour homilies are 
comparable in power with the reality of 
Jesus. Let us keep the old faith that 
this fact itself is the world’s moral in- 
itiative. 

Spiritually speaking, therefore, nothing 
can be so disastrous, however it may ap- 
pear otherwise, as a failure to get a vi- 
sion of the great religious facts of our 
Bible—the real truth about the way in 
which God historically led. men and na- 
tions. Whatever else happens, we must 
be honest. Theology must as certainly 
conform to fact in the primary-room as 
in the divinity school. We must walk 
fearlessly. Conservatively and tenderly, 
we must yet speak the best that scholar- 
ship can discover, that by all the power 
which God has given we may lift out of 
the uncertainties of the past the great 
realities which are secure. 

To get spiritual facts, we must not only 
speak honestly, we must also speak con- 
secutively. The Bible is not a series of 
precepts ; it is a book of lives with which 
God dealt and through which he deals 
with us. We need to know these lives, 
especially the Christ life, as consecutive 
facts to get the real lessons, ‘‘Consider- 
ing the issues of their life, imitate their 
faith,” says the writer to the Hebrews. 
A system of Biblical study which merely 
undertakes to gather scattered homileti- 
cal hints will always miss the great op- 
portunity which the Bible offers as an 
absorbing study of the way in which God 
works and plans and loves that he may 
develop the lives of nations and indi- 
viduals. 

Any reasonable course will involve not 
only truthfulness and continuity, but also 
agradation of the themes presented. Re- 
ligious truth is not a mere heterogeneous 
mass to be approached indiscriminately. 
It is evidently a structure built upon 
foundations which must first be laid. 
Nor is the child at all ages equally re- 
sponsive to various forms of truth. These 
are matters simply for deliberate investi- 
gation. There is, however, evident com- 
mon sense in the belief that there is a 
pedagogical order in religious, as in sec- 
ular, training. We are getting some 
hints as to their order, and all go to 
show that a system which begins any- 
where and goes nowhere in particular is 


not likely to produce either a Bible stu- 
dent or a religious life. 

Now any system of Bible study which 
shall involve all these requisites must of 
necessity be a graded course of study, 
and to fit this graded course there must 
be a gradation of pupils. This does not 
mean that the Christian life is produced 
by a course of study, or even that the 


‘spiritual nature is to be developed by 


mere public school methods. It does 
mean that the religious life grows accord- 
ing to certain laws of development ; that 
it is altogether reasonable to follow this 
expansion with correlated influences; 
and that this involves a developing course 
of thought. It does not mean a mere 
intellectual gymnasium, as in the public 
schools. It does mean a planned progres- 
sion as in the public schools. It does 
mean that it is altogether wrong any 
longer to surrender the unity of a child’s 
development to a sentiment for uniform- 
ity. 

This demand for a course of study has 
been much misunderstood. It has been 
urged that the conditions of our schools 
make it impossible to ‘‘impose” a system 
of study, as if a plan of study was to be 
made up de novo and the pupil driven 
through it. This is an entire misconcep- 
tion. It is the present confusion of dis- 
organized Bible incidents that is ‘im- 
posed” on the pupil and that makes nec- 
essary a constant appeal to authority. 
The public school makes less and less ap- 
peal to authority; more and more it ap- 
peals simply to the interest of the child, 
because more and more it is succeeding 
in relating its course, step by step, to the 
developing life of the child. It is none 
the less a course because it is a natural 
course, and it is such a course as this 
of which our Bible schools are in need. 
Until we have such a course there will 
be constant need to appeal to authority, 
an appeal which the church is able to 
make all too feebly. 

One further demand for improvement 
is rapidly gathering force—the text-book 
must replace the quarterly. The plan of 
giving the helps in quarterly form has 
been so profitable to publishers that any 
change will be strongly opposed by them. 
But it is perfectly evident that with the 
money spent on perishable quarterlies a 
church may in a short time supply a 
modest Bible library to every pupil. A 
set of hand-books, which should remain 
a lifetime key to Bible treasures, could 
easily be furnished, and might be added 
to the equipment of every young person. 
This system could be made even more 
economical if the church would buy the 
necessary text-books and loan them to 
the pupils, except in cases where the pu- 
pil choses to buy; or the presentation 
of the book could be made a reward of 
faithful work. 

The effort to outline this course and 
prepare these text-books will demand 
careful and painstaking labor. The dan- 
ger is that it will be considered altogether 
too simple an undertaking and its difti- 
culties sadly underestimated. The peda- 
gogical instinct and training will be ab- 
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solutely necessary as an equipment for 
this work. It is evident, however, that 
the course must be begun in the primary 
grades, and that it is to be built up from 
that point. The larger divisions are also 
apparent. In the life of the child years 
of simple receptivity are followed by a 
time of personal decision, on the basis of 
which in later years a system of inde- 
pendent thinking and habit is gradually 
formulated. With this natural line of 
development the educational work of the 
church must correspond. 

It will cost money and effort to build 
up a higher ideal of Bible study. Noth- 
ing else is to be expected. But we have 
not been wont to estimate the value of 
frontier Sunday school work in dollars 
and cents returned, nor, with Congrega- 
tional history behind us, are we likely to 
hold to any such miserly account, a gen- 
uine effort at better Biblical training. 
The gain we seek is a new generation 
speaking with clearer accent the language 
of the Holy Spirit and fitting itself with 
increased efficiency into the movement of 
the kingdom. Can any benevolent so- 
ciety make a better investment? 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 10 


Mrs. L. C. Purington presided. Mrs. Thomp- 
son reported a letter from Miss Evans of 
Tung-cho, who wrote of the desire of the na- 
tive Christians to express their gratitude to 
Mr. Conger for his part in bringing deliver- 
ance to them and of his appreciation of what 
he and others owe to these Christians. 

A letter was read from Miss May, formerly 
assistant treasurer of the Woman’s Buard, 
who has recently gone to Biarritz to aid in 
the work of the school now temporarily lo- 
cated there. In company with Miss Page she 
improved the Easter vacation in visiting San 
Sebastian, Bilbao and Santander, and found 
the outlook encouraging in every place. At 
Santander, where Mr. and Mrs. Gulick started 
their work thirty years ago, the church num- 
bers forty members and the congregation be- 
tween one and two hundred, crowding the 
little chapel so that there is hardly standing 
room. The school, numbering between two 
and three hundred, is composed mostly of 
Romanists, children of poor parents, who 
come to these crowded rooms and pay their 
small fee rather than go to the large, fine 
buildings of the Catholics, which are free, be- 
cause of the better instruction received in our 
school. 





Current Thought 


A ROMAN CHURCH AND LATIN FOLLOWING 


The Spectator very pertinently comments 
on the recent addition of twelve new cardi- 
nals, of whom ten are Italians: “‘ The steady 
adherence to Italians helps the tendency of 
Roman Catholicism to become the creed of 
the Latin world and of no other.” 


THE FILIPINOS AND THE FRIARS 


If the United States sustains all the previ- 
ous contracts and impositions of the friars in 
the Philippine Islands, and if the Administra- 
tion escapes being Roman Catholicized in 
spirit in its dealing with those countries, it 
will be highly to its credit and an occasion for 
devout thankfulness. Justice should be done 
to all concerned; no Protestant who is not a 
bigot would wish it otherwise, but justice in 
this case looks into the right of the titles as 
well as to the legal form in which they are 
found.—_New York Christian Advocate. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Thanksgiving 


I thank thee, Lord, for mine unanswered 
prayers, 
Unanswered save thy quiet, kindly “ Nay,” 
Yet it seemed hard among my heavy cares— 
That bitter day. 


I wanted joy—but thou didst know for me 
That sorrow was the gift I needed most, 

And in its mystic depths I learned to see 
The Holy Ghost. 


I wanted health—but thou didst bid me sound 
The secret treasuries of pain, 
And in the moans and groans my heart oft 
found 
Thy Christ again. 


I wanted fame—but thou forbadest strife, 
“Make no repute,” so ran the sacred Word, 

And so I learned the sweetness of the life 
Hid with the Lord. 


I wanted wealth—’twas not the better part ; 
There is a wealth with poverty oft given, 

And thou didst teach me of the gold of heart— 
Best gift of Heaven. 


I thank thee, Lord, for these unanswered 
prayers 
And for thy word, the quiet, kindly “ Nay.” 
‘Twas thy withholding lightened all my cares 
That blessed day. 
—Oliver Huckel, in The Larger Life. 





A New View of Matchmaking 


BY EUNICE DALE EVERETT 


The theory that marriages are made in 
heaven may be a very convenient one for 
busy parents; but has it not been a little 
overworked? While trusting the matter 
to celestial agency, influences from quite 
another source may arise, and the neglect- 
ful guardian find too late that interfer- 
ence is worse than useless. In our aver- 
sion to the matchmaking parent, who 
has been held up to our scorn from time 
immemorial as basely scheming to sacri- 
fice her daughter’s tender affections on 
the altar of her own sordid ambition, 
have we not gone to the dangerous ex- 
treme of leaving the most important de- 
cision in life wholly to inexperienced and 
inflammable youth ? 

This question was lately forced upon 
my attention by conversation with an 
American lady of intelligence and char- 
acter, who has enjoyed exceptional op- 
portunities for observing home life on 
both sides of the Atlantic. She has a 
married daughter living in Germany and 
one in Switzerland, with whom she has 
spent considerable time. Although she 
also has other children happily married 
and living in this country, she emphati- 
cally declares that there are fewer un- 
happy marriages abroad than here; and 
this result she attributes to greater care 
on the part of European parents. Her 
Swiss daughter and granddaughter not 
long ago spent several months visiting 
relatives in America; but fearing to risk 
an American marriage for the girl, the 
mother returned to Switzerland with her 
daughter when she thought her of an age 
to be attracted by the opposite sex. 

To one imbued with the idea that 
America is a paradise for women, and 
that American husbands are the best in 
the world (which I still believe), the atti- 


tude of this Swiss-American mother was 
somewhat surprising and called forth a 
spirited protest. Whereupon the differ- 
ence between the American and Euro- 
pean parent of the same class was set 
forth somewhat in this fashion. The 
American mother devotes herself heart 
and soul to her infant children. She 
gives up everything for her offspring dur- 
ing the years of their childhood, often to 
the utter exhaustion of her vitality; but 
when they have arrived at that important 
period when their whole future may de- 
pend on the chance of their meeting or 
missing suitable companions of the oppo- 
site sex, her care is relaxed. 

This is the very time when the Euro- 
pean mother is most on the alert, the 
time for which she rallies all her forces. 
Less solicitous than the American parent 
in the earlier years of her child, now she 
is vigilant and active. She does not 
leave the matter of marriage wholly to 
Providence, but feels that Providence has 
intrusted it to her. Realizing that mere 
propinquity has much to do with match- 
making, European parents, by simply ex- 
cluding undesirable acquaintances and 
introducing desirable ones, often accom- 
plish their object without any knowledge 
on the part of the young people concerned 
that they have had any object in view. 

In a country where co-education is 
common it is, no doubt, more difficult to 
regulate such matters, but need they be 
left entirely unregulated even here? 
Are we not too afraid of interfering with 
the liberty of the American youth? He 
is entitled to the pursuit of happiness, 
but suppose he is manifestly engaged in 
the pursuit of unhappiness, what then? 
Most parents are reasonably anxious to 
prevent a conspicuously bad match for a 
son or daughter, but they are slow to 
avert such a catastrophe in the most nat- 
ural and often only possible way—by 
promoting a good match. When the 
young couple are in love, it is usually 
quite too late to offer advice. ‘‘ When I 
think,” said a young wife to me the other 
day, ‘“‘how easily I might have missed 
my great happiness, it fills my heart with 
sorrow to see parents so neglectful in 
this matter of vital interest.” 

Undoubtedly this question is one of 
great difficulty and delicacy, and one in 
which the final decision must always be 
left to the parties most concerned. Un- 
wise parents are liable to do more harm 
than good by meddling with it, but is 
that any reason why parents in general 
should treat it as a matter with which 
they have no concern? Pray, why should 
the idea of planning a suitable marriage 
for a son or daughter be repugnant to the 
American mother or father? If mar- 
riage is honorable, if the parents have 
found happiness in it, if age and experi- 
ence have given them any advantage over 
youth and inexperience, should they not 
use all suitable means, even at the ex- 
pense of their own comfort and pleasure, 
to insure like happy relations for their 
children? Let them not be so absorbed 
in laying up money for their offspring, or 
in providing for their education, that they 
neglect to care for the most important 
concern in life. 


, ‘ 
Davy’s Prize 
BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


“‘There’s company at our house,” an- 
nounced Uncle Julian, one morning. The 
Curley Twins received the news with 
keen interest—everything at Uncle Juli- 
an’s was of interest. 

‘‘Perhaps you wouldn’t call them com- 
pany, really, for Auntie and I hope they 
have come to stay. It’s a young couple, 
you know. They are both beautiful little 
creatures and so well behaved and quiet! 
On short acquaintance I’ve only discov- 
ered one fault in them—they are vain. 
Well, you and I would be if we had such 
splendid tails ”— 

“Uncle Julian—tails /”’ 

“They haven’t got tails, Uncle Julian ?”’ 

Uncle Julian dropped down on the door- 
step between the Curley Twins, laughing. 

**O, but they have—perfect beauties!” 
he said. ‘‘I’d like to have you get ac- 
quainted with them. Come in and call 
on your way home from school.” 

And promptly at ten minutes past four 
the Curley Twins called on Uncle Julian’s 
“company.” They were up in the pigeon 
loft strutting round, with their beautiful 
soft white heads stretched back proudly 
till they almost bumped their beautiful 
white tails. 

‘*Fantails!’’ shrieked the Curley Twins, 
in chorus. 

““Why, I didn’t know you’d ever been 
introduced! How did you know their 
names?’ smiled Uncle Julian. “Yes, 
they’re the Fantail couple from Boston. 
See them show off—I told you they were 
vain. I think they mean to set up house- 
keeping at once, the smart little fellows! 
Now, look here, boys, I’m going to offer 
a prize” — 

The Curley Twins “looked” there, in- 
stantly. Prizes and Uncle Julian went 
together beautifully. The brown twin 
nodded to the yellow twin in token of de- 
light. 

“Yes, a prize—this way. The boy who 
finds out the most interesting things 
about the little Fantail couple, in six 
weeks, shall have a prize. You can come 
up and call on them as often as you like, 
out of school hours.” 

It was such fun! The Curley Twins 
were over in Uncle Julian’s loft early 
and late, and the more they studied and 
watched the little snow-white creatures 
the more they enjoyed it. 

“Well,” Uncle Julian said, at the end 
of the six weeks, ‘“‘ who’s ahead ?”’ 

“T guess Davy is,’ the brown twin 
said, politely. 

“No, of course it’s Tim’thy,”’ the little 
yellow twin rejoined. 

‘We must call in our evidence and find 
out,” laughed Uncle Julian. ‘ Begin, 
Tim, because you are half an inch taller 
than Davy. What have you discovered 
about the Fantail couple?” 

Timothy had made “‘notes.’”’ He pulled 
them out of his pocket, grimy and crum- 
pled. 

“Well,” he said, “first, I know they 
love each other—they’re the greatest 
friends, Uncle Julian! The other day 
the mother-one was kind of washing the 
father-one’s face and brushing his hair, 
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and it looked as if she was tying his neck- 
tie, same as Grandma does Grandpa’s! 
I guess you’d have laughed, Uncle Julian! 
He stood just as still! Then, another 
thing, while the eggs were hatching the 
father-one used to sit on ’em daytimes 
to rest the mother-one. Yes, sir, he 
did!” 

‘**T discovered that, too!”’ Davy shrieked, 
excitedly. ‘‘ An’ about their loving each 
other.”’ 

“Tim has the floor—go on, Tim,” said 
Uncle Julian, smiling. 

“And after the eggs hatched it was 
just the same. He’d take care of the 
babies daytimes.”’ 

‘“*While the old lady took a ‘day off,’ 
eh?” 

** All her days off, Uncle Julian, truly. 
Every single day he did it. I think he 
went on the nest just about ten o’clock 
and stayed till about four o’clock. Any- 
way, that’s the way he did Saturdays and 
Sundays, when we could watch him. 
Wasn’t he a kind little father-one?” 

“To be sure he was! Any other dis- 
covery?” 

“Yes, there’s how the little mother- 
one feeds her babies. That’s funniest of 
all! You ought to see her, Uncle Julian! 
She lets the baby-pigeon poke his bill 
clear into hers and then kind of pumps 
his breakfast into it. I guess she must 
have a little pantry in her throat where 
she gets breakfast all ready for him. 

**Yes, she has! she has!” exclaimed 
eager Davy; ‘‘I discovered that, too! 
And I found something about it in a 
book. It says you can’t raise a pigeon- 
baby by hand—no, sir! If you do he’ll 
die, ’cause he’s ’customed to have his 
mother pump food into his bill like that. 
She gets it all der—dergested for him.” 

Right!” cried Uncle Julian, :‘‘ you 
beat Christopher Columbus himself! Go 
on, Tim.” 

“That’s all,”” Timothy said, slowly, 
cramming his “notes” back into his 
pocket. 

**Now, Davy.” 

Davy was dancing from one foot to the 
other in great excitement. 

“T’ve got another one!” he shouted. 
“Yes, sir, I discovered how they drink 
water! They don’t hold their heads back 
and let it run down their throats, same 
as other birds do, Uncle Julian. They 
keep their bills right in till they’ve got 
all they want, same as—as—an ox.” 

“Good!” Uncle Julian cried. ‘‘ You’re 
right, Davy. They’re an exception to all 
the bird tribe.” 

Of course, on account of that one last 
discovery, Davy got the prize. But it 
really didn’t matter, Timothy said, as 
long as they were twins. 

**You’ll find it up in your barn cham- 
ber tomorrow after school, Davy,” Uncle 
Julian said, briefly. And the next after- 
noon—well, what do you suppose the Cur. 
ley Twins found was Davy’s prize? They 
scurried up into the barn chamber, three 
steps at a time. 

** Hark!” whispered Timothy, suddenly. 

A beautiful, soft, cooing sound came to 
them faintly. 

“Tt is!” whispered Timothy. 

“Yes, sir, it is!” breathed Davy. 

And it was! There, in a little room 
boarded off in a corner, they found the 
Fantail couple and their two babies. 
That was the prize Uncle Julian gave. 


Closet and Hltar 


Continue steadfastly in prayer, watching 
therein with thanksgiving. 





A little lifting up the heart suffices; a 
little remembrance of God, one act of in- 
ward worship, though upon a march and 
sword in hand, are prayers which, how- 
ever short, are nevertheless acceptable to 
God.—Brother Lawrence. 


He who prays in Christ’s name must 
pray Christ’s prayer—‘‘ Not my will, but 
thine be done.” —Alexander Maclaren. 





If there be Better—and the dream of it, 
The longing for it, shows that there must be— 
It is not in ourselves ; it is the God 
Beyond, whom our souls seek; the search 
is prayer. 
More life we ask of Him who is the Life. 
—Lucy Larcom. 





If we pray too little for others, we shall 
not pray well for ourselves.—A. Vinet. 





We must take far more time to prayer 
than we have ever yet taken. I am cer- 
tain that the secret of much mischief to 
our Own souls and to the souls of others 
lies in the way we stint and starve and 
scamp our prayers by hurrying over them. 
—Alexander Whyte. 


God is a great God and therefore he will 
be sought; he is a good God and there- 
fore he will be found.—John Mason. 








True devotion is chiefly in secret, but 
the bulk of a believer's life is laid out in 
common duties and cannot be hid. Lift 
up your heart to God and lay out your 
talents for the world; lay out your tal- 
ents for the world and lift up your heart 
to God.— William Arnot. 





Acknowledgment of the goodness of 
God is a part of every true prayer, and as 
we utter our thanksgiving, both for what 
we have always known as blessings, and 
for what we did not once realize to be 
such but are now understanding more 
completely, the gratitude for the past 
brings with it a calm and loving commit- 
tal of the future to Him who has guided 
us all the way from the beginning.— Tim- 
othy Dwight. 





I need not leave the jostling world, 
Or wait ’till daily tasks are o’er, 

To fold my palms in secret prayer 
Within the close-shut closet door. 


When I have banished wayward thoughts, 
Of sinful works the fruitful seed, 
When folly wins my ear no more, 
The cioset door is shut indeed! 


One hearkening, even, cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er, 
For He alone, who hears my prayer, 
Has heard the shutting of the door. 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


O Lord, our Father, who art in 
heaven, we come to thee with great 
thankfulness and with great expecta- 
tion. All our confidence isin thee. Help 
us now to have communion with the 
Father of our spirits that we may live, 
and live in the communion of one an- 
other. Counsel us, make us wise and 
touch our hearts, and may the grace 
of our own Lord Jesus Christ bring 
salvation in its fullness to all our souls, 









Babies’ pink 
cheeks indicate 
good health. 
Good health 
comes with proper 


food. Mellin’s Food 


is a proper food. 







Send a postal for 


a free sample. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Your Daily Bath 


will be far more delightful and health- 
ful, if, to each Ba of water, you add 
a tablespoonful of 


PURE POWDERED 


BORAX 


It will soften the water; make it more 
cleansing, and impart whiteness and 
velvety effect totheskin. Of druggists 
and grocers. 

See that our name is on the package to 
guarantee purity. Write for our booklet 
“Borax in the Home,” telling hundreds of 
ways to use Borax. 

Mailed free. Address our Chicago office. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 


San Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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WARD’S 


“BLACK DIAMOND ” PENCILS 


An old brand, never otherwise than 
satisfactory. 


50 cts. per doz.; $5.00 per gross 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 








for his name’s sake. 
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The Conversation Corner 


HESE two little boys, Gardner and 
| Donald Tewksbury, were not in 
China when they joined the 
Corner, two years ago. They were on a 
visit to America. They were then six 
years and four years old. No doubt they 
are now eight years and six yearsold. I 
took a long ride on my wheel to call on 
them, but failed to seethem. They said 
in their letter: 
... We would like to be Cornerers if you 
will let us, only we would have to be China 
Cornerers, [suppose. Perhaps sometime after 
we go back to China we can send you a letter. 

The family went back and had their 
part in the terrible troubles which all the 
missionaries in North China suffered last 
year. They were connected with a great 
missionary college and academy at Tung- 
cho, only a few miles from Peking. When 
Tung-cho was destroyed by the Boxers, 
they fled to Peking, and these children, 
with all the missionaries shut up in that 
city, were exposed to the hardships and 
anxieties of that long siege. That is 
what the older boy writes us about now. 

The Boxers fired on us so that we had to 
stay in the house nearly all the time. They 
burned our house ut Tung-cho and at the Hills 
too. They fired op us from the wall of the 
Imperial City. The Boxers set a barn and a 
house on fire. We put a barricade up and put 
a big cannon on it. We tried to set up a tent, 
but Mr. Galt had to help us. We did liveina 
church, but now have moved over where the 
Prince lived. He was a little boy nine years 
old. 

The men could not go out to send any of our 
letters, so we could notsend any. I went into 
the barn and a bullet knocked a brick down 
and nearly hit me. Back of our church we 
dug a big, long trench, because we were 
afraid the shells might hit the church badly 
so as to killus. The troops came on the 14th 
of Aug. We were so glad we called out 
Hurrah! My papa went upon a wall, anda 
horse went along and my papa called out to 
the man who was there and said, “‘ Catch that 
horse that went by.” And then the man 
caught it and said, “ Thank you,” and then he 
turned around the corner. 

Peking, China. MALCOLM GARDNER T. 

We are thankful that these mission- 
aries and their children were graciously 
preserved by the Father in heaven—some- 
times almost by miracle—during all those 
terrible weeks in the summer of 1900. 
We hope to hear again sometime from 
these ‘‘China Cornerers,’’ perhaps about 
the Chinese children and what the mis- 
sionaries can do forthem. We can never 
forget the bravery and devotion of all 
those missionaries, some of whom en- 
dured even unto death for their Master’s 
sake and the sake of the poor people whom 
they loved. It seems especially cruel 
that true and tried men like Dr. Ament 
and Mr. Tewksbury, laboring so nobly 
and unselfishly for the help of the poor 
native Christians, should be subjected to 
the foolish, flippant. attacks of such 
writers as ‘‘Mark Twain.” It seems 
worse than the Boxers—for they perhaps 
did not know any better ! 

And now we must attend to the letters 
from boys and girls nearer home. The 
first is from the city where Gardner and 
Donald stayed when in this country: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have a rabbit. And I 
have got well acquainted with Tom. We send 
him The Congregationalist and the Sunday 
school cards. I had a letter from him this 


morning. I like to send him things because 
he enjoys them so much. I like the stories of 
the cats in the corner. 

Somerville, Mass. 

I am glad you like the cats, for there is 
always a plenty of them in the Drawer 
waiting a chance to show themselves. 
“Tom” is the little fellow in Maine, near 
Mt. Katahdin, who is a long way from 
school, but who wants to learn. It is a 
nice plan for Ordway to “send him 
things.”” About the same time I got a 
letter from another Somerville child; 
here it is: 

Dear Mr. Martin: I want to be a Cornerer. 
I guess you no my brother. I am very much 
interest in the storys. I have a little rabbit 
name bunny we use to have another one but 
it died I am seven and five months old I 
must leave you truely, 

Somerville, Mass. Pr. t 

I “guessed”’ that it was Ordway who 
was the brother, but I did not “no” 


ORDWAY T. 





whether ‘‘P.”” was Ordway’s brother or 
his sister, and so I could not make out 
a certificate until I had written to the 
brother to ask whether I should enter 
the name of Paul or Polly, Patrick or 
Phebe. I soon heard that it was neither 
of these names, but “Phillips.” I can 
excuse a little boy in his first letters, but 
I cannot excuse grown-up men and women 
who so often send letters with only ini- 
tials for both names. Generally there is 
something good in the letters, but I can- 
not print them, for that is against all 
newspaper rules, nor can I send a reply— 
to scold them for their carelessness—be- 
cause I cannot tell where to send it. The 
worst of it is that the writers will doubt- 
less wonder why that ‘‘old Mr. Martin” 
is so impolite as to take no notice of their 
letters! 
The “‘ Maine schoolma’am”’ writes: 

. . . Lam looking every morning for the winged 
members of your family, who are due the 20th 
[April]. They have occupied their summer 


residence on our premises for many years. 
M. H. B. 


Our New Jersey correspondent says: 


... The Martins arrived Friday, 12th [ April], 
three days earlier than last year. They have 
ordered the winter tenants out. c. W. OC. 


Yes, spring has come—a little boy 
brought in the first dandelion this morn- 
ing. Two days ago I asked two little fel- 
lows poking around in the grass with 
baskets and case-knives what they were 
looking for. Their reply was rather 
faint, but I caught the word “lions.” 
‘**Aren’t you afraid the lions will bite 
you?” ‘Naw, we didn’t say lions—it’s 
dande-lions!”’ 


(For the Old Folks) 
“Lo! AT NOON ’TIS SUDDEN NIGHT” 


This Sunday school hymn, asked for 
April 13, is furnished by several readers. 
. . » When I was a child of four or five years 
old, in an infant class [in Francestown, N. H., 
Mr. B.?—Mr. M.] I learned “Children, can 
you tell me why?” 

New Britain, Ct. M. B. B. 

A lady in Newton, who “ was for many 
years teacher of the infant department 
in the Eliot Church, using the yellow 
catechism, from which the hymn was 
learned,” copies it from memory. Mrs. 
D. of West Medway says: 

... You will find it in “A Biblical Cate- 
chism, prepared for Infant Sabbath Schools, 
by the Mass. S. S. Society.” 

I found the familiar little “ yellow cate- 
chism” in the Congregational Library. 
It was ‘‘No. 1,” and published away 
back in 1833, when the “‘M. S. 8S. Soc.” 
was in the old stand at 13 Cornhill, which 
all who have any right to be called Old 
Folks remember affectionately, even if it 
was not quite as spacious and gorgeous as 
the present Beacon Street bookstore! 


“ONE DAY NEARER HOME” 


Asked for April 13. 


. .» Had not thought of it for years, but re- 
member that it was used in our little neigh- 
borhood prayer meetings. It is in “ Vestry 
Chimes,” by Asa Hull, 1864. 

Hanson, Mass. C. 

Mrs. P. of Reading, Mass., will find the 
hymn, “O’er the hills the sun is setting,” in 
“Song King,” published in Cincinnati. 

Canton, Il. Cc. M. W. 


She will find it in Asa Hull’s “ Gospel Praise 
Book,” and in the “S. S. Gem.” 
Waltham, Mass. A. H. R. 


The words and music are in “‘ The Pearl,” 
published in Cleveland. 
Romeo, Mich. M350. 


. .- Copied from an old S. S. song book of 
Asa Hull’s, the “‘ Wreath of Praise.” 
Milton, Mass. B. 


..+ My father, eighty-seven years old, has 
copied it. My mother loved to sing it, and 
after her strength failed enjoyed hearing it. 
She joined the heavenly choir a year ago. 
Leominster, Mass. BE. 0. M. 


... It was a favorite with my young 
brother, who died away from home at school. 
Tunkhannock, Pa. Mrs. S. M. 


How widely and helpfully one little 
hymn has been known! This is the last 
stanza: 

“One day nearer,” sings the mariner, 
As he glides the waters o’er, 

While the light is softly dying 

* On his distant native shore ; 

Thus the Christian on life’s ocean, 
As his light boat cuts the foam, 

In the evening cries with rapture, 
“T am one day nearer home.” 


If Mrs. P. does not have any of these 
books I will lend her a few manuscript 


copies of the hymn. Mw We\ 
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The Risen Life* 


VIII. Its Endowment of Power 


By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The Puritans, in their recoil from a re- 
ligion of rites and ceremonies prescribed 
by law, repudiated all the great festivals 
of the Christian Church. Christmas was 
the first to come back into favor. Easter 
has followed and gained a strong hold. 

Logically and naturally Whitsunday 
should be restored, for it commemorates 
the birth of the Christian Church, with- 
out which neither the birth nor the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ would have been 
remembered. And the gift of the Holy 
Spirit fulfilling the promise of Christ is 
the last of three great supernatural events 
which distinguish the beginning of the 
new time when men know God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ and come into close 
personal relations with him through the 
indwelling Holy Spirit. 

That first wonderful event in the his- 
tory of the Church, which occurred in 
Jerusalem fifty days after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is unique; yet it has been 
paralleled in many respects in new im- 
pulses from above, when the church has 
put on fresh power and enlarged herself. 
We have good reasons for hoping that the 
time is not far distant when such an ex- 
perience will be repeated. It may help 
us to anticipate its coming to study anew 
the first fulfillment of that great promise 
of Christ, ‘‘ Ye shall receive power when 
the Holy Spirit is come upon you.” To 
teach this early chapter of Christian his- 
tory one must know it sympathetically; 
and thus to know it is to have an experi- 
ence somewhat similar to that of the 
apostles, thatis, to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit. The steps in the history of that 
wonderful day of Pentecost are: 

1. The signs of power. They appeared 
to waiting, praying, expectant souls. To 
such the signs of the presence of the 
Spirit appear before the multitude thinks 
of them. Many who will read these 
words have noted the unexplained quick- 
ening of interest in holy things, the 
drawing together in sympathy and prayer 
of those who felt the nearness of the un- 
seen, the unwonted utterances of confes- 
sion of sin, of faith in Christ, of love to 
men and the words glowing with life 
from above—the welcome and wonderful 
signs of religious awakening in the church 
and the community. We have passed 
through such seasons more than once. 
They will come again as surely as God 
has promised the gift of his Spirit and 
has fulfilled his promise in the past. 

The signs recorded of that company of 
disciples in Jerusalem were the sound 
like a wind that suggested the breath of 
the Almighty One, the halo around the 
head of each disciple like the shining of 
Moses’ face when he came down from the 
mount, and such utterances of praise 
from each that devout men of every na- 
tion recognized them as testifying of the 
mighty works of God. 

2. The impression on the multitude. It 
was various then, as now. When Mr. 
Moody came to Boston, after the wonder- 
ful revival that followed his preaching in 
Great Britain, and afterward in New 





*The Sunday School Lesson for May 26. Text, 
Acts 2: 1-47. International Lesson, The Holy 
Spirit Given. 


York, waiting disciples prayed for the 
gift of the Holy Spirit as they never had 
done before. I remember well the thrill 
of expectancy that went with me on the 
street and from house to house as I went 
about speaking to men of the grace of 
God with a fervor of conviction I had not 
before felt. Many who had been indiffer- 
ent went to the meetings from curiosity, 
became interested and were heard prais- 
ing God with wondering joy. Others 
were amazed and perplexed and declared 
that the excitement was unaccountable. 
A Jewish rabbi, who was my neighbor, 
often questioned me about the assemblies 
in the tabernacle. At last he went to 
one of them. I met him coming away, 
with a puzzled expression on his face. 
He said, “It’s the most blooming non- 
sense I ever heard in my life.” Yet he 
saw dissipated men in our neighborhood 
become upright, public-spirited citizens, 
harsh and cruel men become gentle, 
drunkards become sober, and selfish men 
and women become generous and earnest 
for the welfare of others. While he 
could not explain these things, others 
saw in them evidences of the gift of the 
Holy Spirit, and rejoiced. 

3. The message of the Holy Spirit. It 
came through an apostle who, less than 
two months before, had denied his Mas- 
ter. It was announced as the fulfillment 
of the prophecies of the Scriptures. It 
exalted Jesus crucified and risen again 
from the dead as the expected Messiah 
and the Lord. It called on men to repent 
of sin and be baptized into the name of 
Jesus Christ unto the remission of sins, 
and it promised to those who heard the 
same gift of the Holy Spirit which had 
come to the first disciples. It extended 
that promise to future generations and 
to those in distant lands. It was the 
gospel which is preached now all over 
the world, often with as great power as it 
was preached by Peter to the multitude 
from many nations gathered in Jerusa- 
lem. 

4, The results to the kingdom of God. 
The immediate ingathering was about 
3,000 souls, This first church was dis- 
tinguished by features which witnessed 
to the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. 
The converts all faithfully attended the 
teaching of the apostles. They culti. 
vated fellowship with one another as dis- 
ciples. They united in remembering the 
Lord and in witnessing to his resurrec- 
tion and presence by breaking bread in 
his name and by prayers together. They 
felt the awe of that presence when they 
were in one another’s company and when 
alone. They shared their property that 
the needs of all the brethren might be 
met; they continued to worship in the 
temple as other Jews did, and by their 
simplicity and their joy in their newly 
found faith they commended it to their 
neighbors and brought many of them into 
their fellowship. 

Who can read this record in the book 
of the Acts without seeing in the apostles 
the evidence of a divine power? They 
rose from timidity to confidence. They 
spoke words which swayed multitudes, 
not by eloquence or logic or rhetoric, but 
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by a gift which used all these things to 
compel attention and which persuaded 
multitudes to devote their lives to the 
service of the crucified and risen Jesus. 
The Holy Spirit united them in beliefs, in 
counsels, in prayers, in sufferings and in 
triumphs in the name of Christ. 

If the things which happened at Jeru- 
salem were to be told today for the first 
time with our enlightened knowledge of 
the work of God, not only in the hearts of 
men but in nature and in society, the lan- 
guage used would be changed to fit the 
time. But I am persuaded that all which 
is essential to the making of such men as 
the apostles and such a spirit as pervaded 
the early church and caused it to grow 
exists and may be reproduced now in the 
communities where we live. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit, his message of warning, 
invitation, instruction and assurance of 
hope, the relatiqns of disciples moved by 
the joy of acommon love for Christ and 
trust in him and by the common purpose 
to extend his Church—all these things are 
ours to use and produce. They will be used 
and they will produce the results for 
which the Father sent his Son into the 
world, and for which he abides in us 
through the Holy Spirit. 





A Model City Church House 


The classes, clubs and gospel meetings at 
the mission under the auspices of the Madi- 
son Square Presbyterian Church in New 
York have grown to such dimensions as to 
demand a building especially for their use. 
The substantial structure at Third Avenueand 
Thirtieth Street, recently dedicated, contains 
four stories and a basement and includesa large 
kindergarten room, a physician’s consultation 
room, a library of 5,000 volumes, a gymnasium 
and numerous classrooms. On the top is to 
bea roof garden, to be used chiefly as a play- 
ground for the children. On the first floor is 





the auditorium, seating 300 persons, where 
nightly gospel meetings, at which annual at- 
tendance in the last few years has been about 
40,000, are held. The property is held by a 
corporation called the Madison Square Church 
House, and is controlled by a board of trus- 
tees, of which Dr. Parkhurst is a leading 
member. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 19-25. Practicing the Minor Vir- 
tues. Prov. 15: 13-15; 1 Thess. 2: 7-9; 1 Pet. 
3: 7-9. 

What are they? Whyimportant? How far vital 
to piety? 
[See prayer meeting editorial.] 








Every person is responsible for all the good 
within the scope of his abilities, and for no 
more, and none can tell whose sphere is the 
largest.— Gail Hamilton. 
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The Literature of -the Day 


A Batch of Love Letters* 


The reading world seems to have gotten 
pravely over its first scruples in regard 
to the propriety of publishing letters 
which were intended for the eyes of one 
alone in the first intimacy of affection. 
Its demand for this new stimulant for 
the intellect and affections seems by no 
means satisfied, either by the genuine or 
the invented love letters which the press 
sends forth in quick succession. 

Of the three books now before us the 
chief place of interest must be given to 
the love letters of Bismarck. 


of wedded life. “Let nothing disturb 
you in the belief that I love you as a part 
of myself, without which I would not and 
cannot live, at least what one may call 
living,” he writes from the hall of the 
Prussian Parliament in the confusion of 
a contested election. And he is the ten- 
derest of fathers, who cannot sleep when 
he knows that their child is ill and he 
gets no news. He attends to commis- 
sions for the family when they are in the 
country and he intown. ‘Still, my dar- 
ling, the knickknacks have not been 
dispatched, but I have all that I wanted 


and afflictions to which she was subjected 
on his account. They are the letters of a 
lofty-minded, passionate and gifted boy. 
The lovers were boy and girl friends. 
The parents on both sides opposed the 
match and quarreled over it. Neither 
had money, and Hugo found it easier to 
win fame than fortune by his writings, 
The letters stop with their marriage, 
passing into the silence of a happy wedded 
life. They are full of self-revelations 
and help to show the resources and the 

limitations of the author’s genius. 
It must be confessed, we think, that 
women write better letters 





One cannot help wondering [ 
what judgment the world 
would have made of the 
“man of blood and iron”? if 
all records of his public 
career were blotted out and 
his fame survived only in 
these letters of affection. 
His force of character, joined 
with a restless activity and 
strong convictions, would 
have remained. He says of 
himself, ‘I’d rather walk 
than ride lazy horses,” and 
at another time, ‘“‘The Prus- 
sian office-holder is like an 
individual in an orchestra 

. but I wish to make 
music such as I discern to 
be good, or none at all.” 
Yet he excuses himself for 
breaking engagements of 
meeting on the ground of 
duty to the state. Every- 
where he is the man of ac- 
tion, full of life and vitality. 
“If I could only dream of 
you when you do of me,” 
he writes, “but recently I 
do not dream at all—shock- 
ingly healthy and prosaic.” 

It is, however, on the side 
of religious life and senti- 
ment that we get new and 
delightful glimpses of a Bis- 
marck whom the _ public 
hardly knows at al]. There 
is no question of the troubled 
course of true love here, but 
it was necessary at the be- 
ginning that Bismarck 
should satisfy the father of 
the woman he loved as to 
his prospects and, especially, 
his religious character by way of over- 
coming a reputation for recklessness 
which had followed him from the uni- 
versity. This he does in a manly letter, 
in which the deep-seated reverence of 
his character as well as its honesty ap- 
pears. He is a thorough German of his 
own generation in his distrust of dog- 
matic teaching, but that distrust, after 
he first came in contact with earnest 
Christians, never seems to have shaken 
his faith in God. 

He who loves a lover will find a thor- 
oughly charming one in this book, and all 
the more because the warmth of words 
and feeling is unchanged after long years 

*The Love Letters of Bismarck. Harper & Brothers. 
Illustrated. $3.00. The Love Letters of Victor Hugo. 


Harper & Brothers. $3.00. she Love Letters of Dorothy 
Osborne. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 





From * The Love Letters of Bismarck.’ 





Princess Bismarck 


to buy, only Malle is still.in arrears with 
collars and toys—certainly I can’t buy 
mull collars myself.” The human and 
home side of so masterful a character ap- 
pears abundantly in the letters; we only 
wish that we might have the correspond- 
ence from the other side and learn from 
her own pen something more of the 
woman whose serene face looks upon us 
in our illustration—a woman who could 
so win and hold one of the greatest men 
of our generation. 

The same sense of listening at the tele- 
phone to one voice while we wish for the 
other disturbs us in reading the passion- 
ate outpourings of Victor Hugo, whose 
course of true love did not run smooth, 
and upon whom his lady seems to have 
often visited some of the annoyances 


Copyright, 1900, by Harper & Brothers. 


in the period of love inti- 
macy than men. Certainly 
the letters of Dorothy Os- 
borne to Sir William 
Temple have a charm and 
dignity which make us more 
in love with her than we 
could ever hope to be with 
her moderate and sensible 
husband. One’s heart warms 
to the girl who, when her 
brother had expressed his 
contempt for the Puritan 
powers that then ruled Eng- 
land by scratching his opin- 
ions on the glass of an inn 
window, took the offense 
upon herself. For seven 
years she held out against 
the importunity of her fam- 
ily and the suitors whom 
they favored, while Temple 
tried to establish himself 
in a position which would 
allow of marriage. She has a 
very pretty wit and consider- 
able contempt for worldly- 
mindedness, yet she is the. 
prudent woman of the world, 
after all, and will not sacri- 
fice her lover’s future by an 
imprudent marriage. “I 
shall never be ashamed to 
own that I have a partic- 
ular value for you above 
any other,” she writes, “‘ but 
’tis not the greatest merit 
of person will excuse a want 
of fortune.’”’ She loves to 
tease him with her rich 
suitors and offers more than 
once to give him the choice 
of her grown-up daughters 
when she marries a widower 
who was particularly persistent, but of 
her tenderness and fidelity she leaves no 
doubt. It is a charming book, and the 
good sense and skill of the editing leaves 
little to be desired. 





The New Books 


« * « Insome cases, books announced in this de 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGIOUS 
The Diving Origin of Christianity. By R.S. 
Storrs, D. D.. LL. D. pp. 677. Pilgrim Press, 
$2.00. 
A new and beautiful edition of Dr. Storrs’s 
noble lectures before Union Theological Sem- 
inary on the Ely foundation. 
The Passion. By R. P. M. 7. Ollivier. 
Marlier & Co. Boston. $1.5¢ 
Bya French Roman Catholic vordiiie and “‘ded- 


pp. 439. 
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The further travels of Penelope, Salemina — 


icated to all those whom God afflicts in mind 
or body.” The story of the passion retold 
with constant reference to the historical set- 
ting. A devout and helpful book from an un- 
familiar point of view. Like most works of 
its kind, it sometimes weakens the effect of 
the simple gospel story by dilution; but the 
dramatic style and abundant illustration from 
Biblical study will please many readers. 

The Motherhood of God. By Louis Albert 

Banks. pp. 248. Jennings & Pye. $1.25. 
The well-known happy illustrative style of 
Dr. Banks is at its best in these brief sermons. 
He knows how to pick a phrase and make his 
point in the most telling way, and the swing 
of his style carries the reader along with un- 
flagging interest. They will be useful and 
helpful to many py 

The Convert and His Relations. By L. W. 

Munhall. pp. 194. Be eee $1.00. 
A practical and helpful book for those who 
have just consciously taken up the privileges 
and responsibilities of the Christian life. 
Keeps close to Scripture, but takes extreme 
and, we believe, extra-Scriptural views of 
some of the duties and requirements for Chris- 
tians in social life, and expresses some whole- 
sale judgments which are not of charity. 

Birty a New Chance. By Columbus Bradford. 

363. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

peetits a theory of the transmigration of 
souls as a basis for recasting the doctrines of 
the resurrection and the last things. A Bud- 
dhist and evolutionary philosophy wedded by 
Christian reverence in a peculiarly nervous 
American style and method of thought. Ex- 
tinction for pure selfishness. The salvation 
of the individual worked out in the requisite 
number of new births—within the limits of 
humanity always-—and only perfected through 
the attained spirituality of the race as a whole. 


TRAVEL 

A Year in China, 1899-1900. 93°00. Clive Big- 

ham. pp. 234. Macmillan Co. 
The story of travel in and et China by a 
competent observer who knows how to write 
entertainingly of his experience. The author 
took part in Admiral Seymour’s relief expe- 
dition toward Peking and pays the highest 
compliment to Captain McCalla and the Amer- 
ican troops. He was favorably impressed 
with missionary work. “It is devoutly to be 
hoped,” he writes, “that a similarly victori- 
ous career lies before missionary enterprise 
in the Eastern, as it did in the Western, world. 
No social revolution and no intellectual edu- 


. cation could so thoroughly advance the moral 


and material evolution of China as the willing 
adoption of the Christian faith.” Good maps 
add to the value of the book. 

Nigeria. By Charles + aad Robinson. pp. 223. 

Bankside Press. $2. 
England’s latest eens acquirement in 
Africa, the great territory of Nigeria, with 
its 25,000,000 people, is the theme of this well- 
informed and well-illustrated book. A good 
idea is given of the Houssa people, who are 
of the best type of Mohammedan black men, 
partially self-civilized and making brave sol- 
diers. The author, himself a clergyman, crit- 
icises frankly and helpfully the missionary 
methods in use on the coast. A keener sense 
of humor would have helped the book. 

The bap ge Foss Ay ~~ to Burope. 

nd T. L. Sted 


Edited by man. pp. 505 
W. R. Jenkins, ow ork 


Good print and good sense in choosing the 
real things which the tourist wants to know 
make this guide, written by the poet Stedman 
and his brother and kept up to date, a valu- 
able companion. There are no advertise- 
ments, and it is small enough for the pocket. 


FICTION 

The Lion’s Brood. yer Putten outer. pp. 

361. Doubleday, Page 
A stirring romance of Italy ae the time of 
Hannibal’s invasion. The pictures of life 
and manners are handled so as to give life to 
the story, and the archeology is never suf- 
fered to become obtrusive. Contains striking 
pictures of the leaders both of Rome and 
Carthage and of the life in Capua which de- 
stroyed the morale of Hannibal’s heterogene- 
ousarmy. The heroand heroine are lovers of 
action and after many experiences are brought 
together in an exciting adventure at last. 

Penelope’s i le 

Douglas W Ww BE a Bh ‘528. "Houghton, Hifi ‘t 


and Francesca, whose experiences in England 
and Scotland were so entertainingly described 
in previous books. Their visit to Ireland 
during the year of the Queen’s Jubilee is de- 
scribed in the same humorous vein, but with 
less spontaneity. Mrs. Wiggin has not as 
successfully woven Irish folklore and history 
into this narrative as in the case of the bal- 
lads and legends of Scotland, and the viva- 
cious Penelope seems somehow more subdued 
since her marriage; but the middle-aged Sal- 
emina has her turn at romance, and Benella, 
their Yankee protégée, furnishes fun and ex- 
citement. 

. 248. 

Green ston nes: $150. eet oi 

The scene of this novel by “Zack” is the 
coast of Devonshire; the actors plain village 
and fisher folk. Its interest depends on the 
evolutions and reciprocal influences of char- 
acter against character. The incidents are 
few, but no one will lay the book down with- 
out finishing it. 


7) a and ey. B eee Emo 
449 A. Stokes Co. $1.50 shalt 


The scene is laid in the tidewater region of 
Maryland, at the outbreak of the War for the 
Union; there is a good variety of character 
and the plot moves forward with interest, but 
the action is rather melodramatic at times. 


Old Fort Schuyler. By Everett F. Tomlinson. 
eH 296, American Bap ist Publication Society. 


A wholésome and manly story for boys, turn- 
ing on oneof the most romantic and important 
episodes in the Revolution. Gansevoort and 
Willett appear as defenders of Fort Stanwix 
during its long siege by the British and In- 
dians, and Herkimer as the hero of the battle 
of Oriskany. The book will remind its read- 
ers of the debt which the patriots.owed to the 
Oneida Indians at a critical time in the na- 
tional history. 

, ix. 289. 

aa t+ 

It would be natural to praise this book in view 
of the fact that it ran as a serial in this paper. 
But all that was said in anticipation when we 
printed the first chapter has, we think, been 
confirmed by its reception, not alone from the 
great reading public, but by critics and re- 
viewers. The New York Saturday Times, 
for instance, gives it more than a column in 
its weekly review and commends without 
reserve the wholesome quality of the book and 
the lifelike delineation of the characters. The 
transformation of character is the central 
motive; and the kindliness, good humor and 
friendly interest in everybody’s business, 
which are to be found in the average country 
town today, together with some unique speci- 
mens of humanity and the seamy side which, 
alas, is never absent from life either in the 


country or city, are brought to view by a prac-. 


ticed hand. Moreover the book teaches a 
powerful lesson, albeit not stated in the con- 
ventional fashion of professedly religious 
tales. 
SHORT STORIES 

Under the Redw: By rg iam. pp. 

334. Houghton, atin &Co. $1.2 
The spirit of old California, the aaliine and 
exuberant California of the gold-hunters, is 
still powerful with Bret Harte, even in his 
London home. The only sign of distance and 
the lapse of years seems to be in the separa- 
tion of his humor and pathos, which in the 
famous first stories came hand in hand to de- 
light the world. Now they oftenest come sep- 
arately, each asking our special attention for 
the gifts she brings. But each has its place 
in these vivid and characteristic stories. 


The Ways of the Service. By Frederick 
Faliver- pp. 340. Charles. ‘Scribner’s Sons. 


The unusval conditions of our conflict and 
authority inthe Philippines were sure to offer a 
new opportunity: The author has made good 
use of his mateTial, writing evidently from 
first hand knowledge of the islands and a 
familiarity with tlie Ways of the army which 
enables him to make ¥8 thoroughly sympathize 
with the view of life held by his characters. 
An enjoyable and peWerful book, which ought 
to do something to pring home to us the con- 
ditions of the task which we have undertaken 
in the East as well as #0 delight a leisure hour. 
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The Prince of Illusion. By J. " ,, Lane. pp. 
304. Charles Seribner’ sSons. $1. 


The beautiful and touching Pony ye a blind 
and crippled child, which gives the title to 
this collection, found many sympathetic read- 
ers when it appeared in The Century and will 
insure a welcome for its companion sketches. 
They vary widely in theme, including tales of 
Japan, Italy, Cuba and, most unique of all, 
character studies among Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans. 

Understudies. By Mary E. Wilkins. pp. 229. 

Harper & Bros, $1.25. 
The fanciful idea of connecting a living crea- 
ture of the lower order with the life of a man 
or woman, sometimes by association, some- 
times by analogy, is carried through these 
stories. Some of them are weirdly suggestive 
—all are rather slight—but the charm of the 
author’s insight and style runs through the 
book. 


Crucial Instances. | Edith Yperten. pp. 
241. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 


There is both humor and aguas in these 
stories, whose scene shifts from the palaces 
of medieval Italy to the art centers of Europe 
and America and back again. The reader 
will find himself face to face with real people 
and touch upon grim and humorous experi- 
ences, set before him with mastery of an ap- 
propriate style. 

The Delectable Mountains. By Arthur 
ton. pp. 237. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.5 
Of these sketches of New England life os 
like The Elder’s Seat best, perhaps because 
it offers a better chance for free play of 
the mingling of humor and pathos, which is 
the author’s chief claim upon us. Shows a 
love of nature and of human nature which is 
at its best in the glimpses of the imaginative 

life of children. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Falstaff and Equity. By Charles . es 

pp. 201. Houghton, fif_in & Co. $1. 

An acute and learned contribution ns Sitiike- 
spearean criticism by a Maryland judge. He 
shows, in regard to an obscure phrase put 
into the mouth of Falstaff, that it was so far 
from being obscure to the public of Shake- 
peare’s time that it would have all the explo- 
sive effect of a most telling local allusion; 
and, furthermore, that its provocation arose 
in part out of a forgotten lawsuit in which 
Shakespeare’s family were concerned. 

Domestic Service. m4 Lucy M. Salmon. pp. 

338. Macmillan Co. $2.00. 

A second edition of Professor Salmon’s valu- 
able and exhaustive study of household labor, 
with a supplementary chapter on the condi- 
tion of domestic service in Europe. The 
standard work on the subject, involving wide 
research, careful presentation of historical 
and economic facts, as well as a theoretical 
discussion of doubtful and possible remedies 
for existing conditions. 

Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Hall Market. 

A. E. Brown. pp. 225. Lee & Shepard. $1. BO. 
A eareful study and faithful and entertaining 
account of the history of this ancient landmark 
of Boston and New England and of its giver. 
A fruitful and congenial theme for the writer 
and he has done well by it. Local and much of 
national history has had more to do with Fan- 
euil Hall for more than a century than with any 
other building in this country excepting the 
Independence Hall in Philadelphia, and it 
is doubtful if even that has witnessed so large 
a number and variety of outbreaks of patriot- 
ism as those which have had their scene in 
Faneuil Hall. Mr. Brown has done a good 
work loyally and well. 

The Book of Fair Devon. pp. 209. Inter- 

national News Co. 

An illustrated account of the different local 
charms of Devonshire with special chapters 
on climate, natural history, fishing, hunting, 
sports, etc. The purpose is to attract more 
visitors. The work is not done as skillfully 
as in the best of the ordinary guide-books, 
yet it answers its purpose very well. The 
pictures are numerous but vary greatly in 
quality. The oblong shape of the book is 
inconvenient. 


ane a age ce of Pear dag da seh. p ame Bulfinch. 
J. D. pp. 405. 
David Me Say Philadeiphie Pe 25. 
A new, revised and enlarged edition of a stand- 
ard book of reference, with many illustra- 
tions. 
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Leaders in the move- 
A Channel of Influ- ment to improve the 
oe charitable and penal in- 
stitutions of the state have suggested that 
the Congregational Clubs use their influ- 
ence in this cause. It is desired that 
speakers having special knowledge of 
these needs be invited to address the 
clubs. It is well known that organiza- 
tions of women made a large contribu- 
tion to the agitation, whose result appears 
in the action of the recent legislature. 
It is hoped that the social organization 
of the churches will have a similar inter- 
est in such reforms as may be urged here- 
after. And this vital relation to contem- 
porary movements near at hand and alto- 
gether practicable may be the saving 
function of the clubs as the commemo- 
ration of ancestral glory palls. 


A Century of Home Missions 


Heretofore the Congregational clans of the 
Granite State have gathered in the fall. If the 
success of a spring meeting is to be judged by 
attendance and addresses, New Hampshire 
may well wish to repeat the innovation at 
Rochester last week. Not since 1870 has the 
state association met with this church, yet 
several attendants, including Secretary Ger- 
ould, Rev. F. D. Ayer and President Tucker, 
were present on both occasions. In the city 
square the memory of the first Congregational 
pastor, Rev. Amos Main, is perpetuated in 
bronze. The hospitality voiced to 150 guests 
by the present pastor, Rev. H. A. Blake, lately 
come from a successful pastorate in Massachu- 
setts, was amply re-enforced by his people. 

The fact that this meeting celebrated the 
one hundredth birthday of the state Home 
Missionary Society aroused unusual interest, 
and gave direction and color to all the ad- 
dresses. Dr. Cyrus Richardson of Nashua 
was the genial moderator. Rev. R. P. Gard- 
ner preached suggestively on The Dangers of 
Moral Slothfulness. The moderator’s address 
dealt with the Necessity of a Trained Chris- 
tian Character, and emphasized loyalty to 
Christ as an imperative element. 


HOME RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Before taking its century sweép through 
the program, the association paused to note 
the work accomplished since its last session. 
Though but six months had elapsed the reports 
of statistical secretary and religious narrator 
covered the larger part of the active church 
year. In spite of the net loss of 137 members 
through much revision of rolls as well as 
death, there are already indications from 
many parts of the state that the May and July 
communions will do much toward balancing 
the tables. In the hill towns are signs of 
special quickening. Rev. C. F. Roper, as nar- 
rator, concludes that if the churches fail in 
large centers to affect social life more directly 
and certainly, it is often through over-compe- 
tition. In his report on Dartmouth College 
President Tucker pointed out changes in the 
religious life of higher educational institu- 
tions, first, through a larger lay personnel upon 
boards of control, made desirable as repre- 
senting the increasing lay alumni and neces- 
Sary through special business demands of the 
corporation. A new type of mind has en- 
tered the college in view of the increasing 
number of students from homes without fam- 
ily religion. While scientific training occupies 
large place and a life of affairs calls many, 
religion finds ample opportunity and recogni- 


tion in the general atmosphere of the in- 
stitution and the spirit and purpose of the 
faculty. 

An illustration of home religion Scripturally 
pure and undefiled is annually given in the 
meeting of the Ministers’ and Widows’ Char- 
itable Society. Rev. C. C. Sampson presided 
and Rev. G. H. Reed made an address on the 
Power and Sacredness of the Ministry. 


THE STORY OF A HUNDRED YEARS 


It was a happy thought that centered the 
program in the centennial of the Missionary 
Society and made every paper contribute to its 
effectiveness. Seldom has a series of addresses 
covered so long a period with greater thorough- 
ness or brought out of the past richer stores. 
Thereview inspired thanksgiving and courage. 
As introductory to the study of the nineteenth 
century, Rev. L. H. Thayer pictured the re- 
ligious life of the state at its beginning. The 
condition of the country at large was reftected 
here. The Revolution had demoralized many 
churches, while French infidelity in the pews 
and the discussion of political questions by 
the pulpit greatly weakened the hold of reli- 
gion upon the community. Until the Tolera- 





Rev. Cyrus Richardson, D.D. 


tion Act of 1819, Congregationalism was rec- 
ognized as the “established church.” The 
soil then became prolific of sects, and while 
these often suffered persecution, Congrega- 
tional churches were obliged by depletion to 
strive hard for their own existence. In 1800 
they numbered 138. 

Rev. F. D. Ayer, so long prominent in the 
church life of the state, reviewed the roll of 
denominational leaders. The eminent serv- 
ices of Eli Payson, Samuel Wood, J. D. Davis, 
Nathanael Bouton and Samuel C. Bartlett 
were recalled as indicating the position and 
worth of the fathers of the last century. The 
Christian character and earnest purpose of 
laymen and devout women were also empha- 
sized. But interest in their past spiritual 
leaders did not cease with the home ministry. 
Rev. W. W. Livingstone, himself formerly a 
missionary, presented a view of New Hamp- 
shire’s sons aud daughters in foreign fields. 
From seventy-three towns have gone out 151, 
Hanover leading with eleven. Among the 
many whose consecrated service has been 
wrought into the kingdom he recalled Dr. 
Spalding, fifty years in Ceylon; Josiah Tyler, 
forty years among the Zulus; and Miss M. 
Rankin, the first Protestant missionary to 
Mexico. Eleven missionaries are now in 
service. 

It was fitting in relation to these topics that 
some of the More Potent Factors in Character 
Formation should be described. To this study 
Hon. J. B. Walker brought his wide observa- 
tion and keen judgment, finding advantages 


in climate and soil as well as in educational, 
religious and civic influences. 

The financial history was carefully detailed 
by Rev. F. W. Burrows. In the hundred 
years $2,973,293 have been given to benevo- 
lence3, and of this over $1,200,000 went for 
home missions. For all purposes over 
$16,000,000 have been raised. The twentieth 
century churches entered upon a property in- 
heritance valued at $2,410,000. 

The significance of Changes in Population 
was interpreted by Rev. G. E. Hall. A study 
of present religious life reveals far less skep- 
ticism than formerly, a keener sense of the need 
of righteousness, more active interest in mis- 
sions, better directed philanthropies and a 
growing spirit of toleration and unity. The 
last address fittingly rounded out the general 
theme as The Present Religious Condition 
and Outlook were described by Rev. James 
Alexander. Never was there a wider reading 
of the Bible or of Christian biography. These 
foreshadow the permanent success of Chris- 
tian institutions. 


THE MISSIONARY ANNIVERSARY 


Thursday evening was devoted to the cen- 
tenary of the Home Missionary Society, with 
interesting addresses by Hon. L. D. Stevens 
and Secretary A. T. Hillman. The former’s 
reminiscences of his thirty years treasurer- 
ship were felicitous. At fourscore he retires 
honored by his associates, who passed appre- 
ciative resolutions. Birthday greetings were 
brought from the national society by Secre- 
tary Shelton, and President Tucker spoke 
with great wisdom and suggestiveness upon 
Home Missions and Education. 

The New Hampshire society was organized 
Sept. 3, 1801, at Hopkinton, and Rev. Elihu 
Thayer was first president. His twelve suc- 
cessors include Governor Ramsdell and Pres- 
idents Bartlett and Tucker of Dartmouth. 
The present secretary was elected in 1890. 
The state has raised $1,200,847 for home mis- 
sions. During the past ten years there has 
been a marked advance in income. In the 
century the society has employed 4,121 mis- 
sionaries, whose service aggregates about 
3,000 years. Of the 163 churches helped sixty 
came to independence, and thirty-five have 
become extinct. Work has been prosecuted 
in forty-five other towns where no churches 
were organized. For the new year President 
Tucker was re-elected and Alvin B. Cross was 
chosen treasurer. The society put itself on 
record as opposed to the withdrawal of the 
national organization from the compact, char- 
acterizing it as “unwise and revolutionary.” 
Its delegates to the meeting of auxiliaries 
were instructed to ask for the restoration of 
the original relation. 

Woman’s work was remembered in the — 
ninety-seventh annual meeting of the Cent In- 
stitution, the first missionary organization in 
the country. During its long history the in- 
stitution has given to the State Missionary 
Society $163,165. Its ninety auxiliaries con- 
tributed last year $2,354. The disbursements 
were $3,058. 

BUSINESS 

New Hampshire has a creditable habit of 
eliminating unnecessary business and trans- 
acting what is essential with expedition. The 
invitation of First Church, Keene, for the 
next meeting was accepted. Rev. G. E. Hall 
was elected moderator, and Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers was appointed preacher. Rev. 
S. L. Gerould and Rev. C. F. Roper were 
chosen for three years statistical and corre- 
sponding secretaries, respectively, and Rev. 
James Alexander was made narrator for 1902. 

Ww. P. L. 
For local news see page 797. 
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“Vermont churches do 
not want Vermont pas- 
tors.” This statement was made not 
long ago by a successful pastor, who is 
a close and intelligent observer of ten- 
dencies now working in our churches. 
It was not meant, probably, to be taken 
literally, but only as an emphatic expres- 
sion of a manifest disposition on the part 
of churches seeking pastors to prefer 
non-residents. This inversion of what 
seems like the natural order is to be re- 
gretted. Other things being equal, resi- 
dence ought to count in a man’s favor, 
certainly not against him. His quailifi- 
cations are usually much more easily as- 
certained, and he, in turn, is in a better 
position to judge intelligently as to his 
fitness for the given field. Such knowl- 
edge reduces the chances of a misfit and 
short pastorate. Not many years ago a 
pastor from another state came among 
us and quickly repented, because “ Ver- 
monters are too slow.”’ A resident would 
have known the Vermonter’s pace and 
thus escaped disappointment and the ne- 
cessity of retracing his steps. A broad 
and helpful acquaintance with the minis- 
try and a close touch with the life and 
interests of the state, a feeling of com- 
radeship in a common work and familiar- 
ity with local sentiment and peculiarities, 
which can be found only in the resident, 
should not be despised by churches in 
search of a pastor. 


Why Look Afar 


The Twofold Mission of the Prayer 
Meeting 

As a mere form the midweek service 
cannot live. The day of formality void 
of spirit is passing. But the means of 
infusing life into a much needed service 
is in the hands of the minister and those 
helpers who still believe in its power. 
These promoters, so far as they are effect- 
ive, do not forget that two distinct ob- 
jects are to be served, the devotional 
mind of the church and its education in 
things spiritual. The untold value of 
united prayer held in loving appreciation 
by the few is sure to attract the atten- 
tion of the many, sooner or later. Faith 
and warmth brought daily from the clos- 
ets of a small number make the meeting 


‘a continuous blessing. 


As to education, a method should be 
provided and adhered to. At regular in- 
tervals missions should be the theme. In 
a Vermont church twelve leading report- 
ers, one for each month, previously se- 
lected by the church, prepare attractive 
programs strictly limited in time, and 
with the invariable injunction that noth- 
ing be read unless it be original. Oncea 
month the meeting can profitably be 
placed in charge of the Senior Endeavor- 
ers. The remaining evenings may be left 
to the minister, who in providing for “‘re- 
marks” will not neglect the assistance 
of the lay members, as what they say is 
most important to his own edification. 
While thanks, praise and petition have 
leading place, the attendants must have 


Essex Junction; C. R. Seymour, Bennington 


cause to anticipate a feast of reason from 
the lips of earnest men and women. 


Attractive Prayer Meeting Topics 


College Street Church, Burlington, has 
issued a list of topics for the midweek serv- 
ices for three months, prepared along lines 
suggested by the pastor, Rev. G. H. Beard, 
in a recent article in The Congregationalist. 
Without detracting from the devotional char- 
acter of the service, the element of varicty is 
successfully introduced. : 

The topic is often in the form of a sugges- 
tive question or remark. For instance, the 
meeting for Endeavorérs discusses What 
Jesus May Be to Young People Today, under 
the sub-heads: Their Saviour, Hope, Teacher, 
Example. The question for the meeting on 
Children and the Church is, What can we do 
to lead children into a Christian life that shall 
be natural, useful and beautiful? Twelve 
young men discuss What can young men get 
and what give, in the church? And there is 
a corresponding topic for the young women. 
The thought suggested under Books and 
Reading is, “I have read this book ; you may 
like to read it this summer.”’ At two meet- 
ings Elements of Success in Professional and 
Business Life are considered by experienced 
authorities. These gatherings are preceded 
and followed by socials, with light refresh- 
ments. For the Memorial Day service Les- 
sons from the Service of Our Country are 
drawn by a general, two captains and another 
“honorable gentleman,” while a lady reads 
an original poem on The Flag. 

Each subject is divided into parts, which 
are assigned to different persons for.short pa- 
pers or talks. At each service there is spe- 
cial music, and the name of the usher for the 
evening is given. One date is reserved for an 
Old-Fashioned Prayer Meeting for conference 
and prayer, though most of the services offer 
opportunity for these. But for this special 
meeting no topics or speakers are assigned 
and the old familiar hymns are sung. 


Three Anniversaries at Bennington 


The County Union of Endeavorers held its 
annual meeting recently, with the society of 
Second Chureh. The delegation included rep- 
resentatives from the Epworth League and’ 
the Baptist Union. At the opening session 
attention was strictly held to practical work 
in neighborhoods and parishes. Cottage 
meetings were advocated by a worker under 
the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, 
Miss M. A. Brokaw, and her suggestions were 
re-enforced by Mrs. Dr. Wyman, once a teacher 
in the Massachusetts Reform School for girls. 
The address of Rev. Charles Carhart, on New 
Century Citizens, was a scholarly presenta- 
tion of the relation the Christian bears to the 
state, the latter being regarded as an organ of 
the kingdom of God. Rev. L. K. Williams’s 
devotion to the evolutionary idea of growth 
from within by means of effort to express out- 
wardly proved contagious. Rev. C. H. Peck 
now takes the reins of the union and new en- 
thusiasm is anticipated. 

Among localities which afford demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the Y. M. C. A. isan arm 
of the church is Bennington. Thrice within 
a year the churches of the various denomina- 
tions have united under the auspices of the 
local association. The service just held marks 
the tenth anniversary of an institution which 
is both a social and religious center for young 
men. The president, Homer H. Webster, 


pointed his brief speech with the announce- 
ment that all bills were paid and twenty cents 
in the treasury. Thomas F. Bolger, general 
secretary, gave a spirited report of work at- 
tempted, from prayer services to athletics, 
and was followed by Secretary Maylott of 
Keene, N. H., whose sympathetic address 
closed with ax appeal for a building. Inter- 
est culminated in an interpretation of In His 
Steps by Rev. Leonard Garver of the Pacific 
coast, whose dramatic rendering of the unique 
story and forcible application of its lessons 
will not soon be forgotten. 

Second Church observed its sixty-fifth anni- 
versary May 2. A formal reception, music 
and reports were followed by a collation and 
a number of pithy addresses touching upon 
the humorous side of the serious enterprise 
now pressing, of church repairs. The year’s 
record is one of progress, inthemain. Among 
improvements are a new department in the 
Bible school and a plan for advanced study for 
young men. An intermediate grade of En- 
deavor has been formed, the pledge feature 
omitted. At the branch the work of women 
and Juniors has been reorganized. This 
church finds pleasure in promoting co-opera- 
tive movements. Once in two months a union 
service has been held, the chief subjects of 
consideration being temperance, the Y. M. 
C. A. and a normal institute. It is believed 
the last named will result in an interdenomi- 
national Bible class, to be held weekly. 

c. R. 8S. 


A Boon for Working Women 


A remarkable windfall has come to Brattle- 
boro. The story dates back to 1798, when 
Thomas Thompson was born in Boston. He 
graduated at Harvard in 1817 and died in New 
York in 1869, In that year his will was pro- 
bated. His widow, Elizabeth Thompson, re- 
ceived the income from his property but the 
estate was left in trust, and after the widow’s 
death in 1899 the interest was to go for the 
benefit of “‘seamstresses, needlewomen and 
shopgirls” in Brattleboro, Vt., and in Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. The story of the ensuing litiga- 
tion is long, but it was settled March 19 bya 
decree giving $200,000 to the contesting heirs 
and the income of $1,100,000 to the towns. Of 
this income Brattleboro will receive two- 
thirds, or about $26,000 annually. This is by 
consent of Rhinebeck, which village turned 
over to the Vermonters the risks and labors 
of thelawsuits. Carefully managed under the 
compromise conditions, which include as ap- 
propriate results a hospital, a free kindergar- 
ten, a home for the aged and other benefits, 
it is evident that this fund provides a peren- 
nial blessing for this fine old Vermont town. 

dD. 


A Promising Philanthropy 


The Kurn Hattin Home at Westminster is 
one of the most interesting and beneficent in- 
stitutions in the state. Its object is to care 
for promising boys and girls who have been 
left destitute, and to train them in all that 
makes for future usefulness and good citizen- 
ship. The home was opened six years ago, 
with four boys; now sixty boys and girls are 
accommodated. The educational work of the 
institution is of a peculiarly high order, and 
the observant visitor is likely to come away 
with the feeling that he has received valuable 
pedagogical suggestions. The boys are en- 
thusiastic over the sloyd department recently 
established, and the managers are rejoicing 
over a gift of $1,000from Mrs. Julia B. Thayer 
of Keene, N. H. T. 
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Some Strong Churches and Pastors in Central New York 


The annual meeting of the New York Gen- 
eral Association, May 21, will be held with the 
church in Walton, whose pastor, Rev. G. W. 
Nims, is now in his twentieth year of service 
there. This church, now over a century old, 
has had a most honorable and interesting his- 
tory. With its 600 members it stands among 
our largest in the state, outside the metropo- 
lis. Two of its sixteen pastors are living— 
Dr. H. M. Ladd and Rev. S. J. White, the lat- 
ter well past fourscore Twenty five persons 
have entered the ministry from the church. 
Among them are Rev. Messrs. G. E. Guild, 
D. D., of Seranton, Pa., R. E. Jenkins, At- 
lanta, Ga., Charles Olmstead, Three Rivers, 
Mass., George Andrews, Dalton, Mass. Dur- 
ing the present pastorate 657 members have 
been added to the roll; the Sunday school has 
550 members, with a large home department ; 
the Endeavor Society has 100 names, and work 





Rev. Granville W. Nims 


is done outside the village by members of the 
church. The town lies in the southeastern 
part of the state, seven hours from New York, 
in a beautiful farming region. 

Not far from Walton lies the old town of 
Franklin, where stands another strong church, 
also past its centennial. Rev. John Marsland 
is enjoying his seventh year of service there 
with increasing fruitage. Of the ninety-one 
received during his ministry fifty came last 
year. The benevolences have increased, and 
individual communion cups have been adopted. 
Not long ago $2,000 were spent in renovating 
the edifice. Mr. Marsland has the courage of 
his convictions on all questions of moral re- 
form, and the whole region feels his power 
for righteousness. 

The church at West Winfield also belongs 
among the first organized in the state, having 
observed its centennial in 1899. Rev. G. C. 
Demott is the pastor, not long in the field. 
The chureh has changed its name from First 
to Immanuel. Civic problems are engaging 
the attention of a recently formed Men’s 
Club, which starts off with enthusiasm. 

Congregationalism has never forged so far 
to the front in Utica as within the past two 
years of the ministry of Rev. H. H. Tweedy. 
On his souvenir calendar for the year he is 
announced as head-worker. Since last au- 
tumn he has been holding Monday night meet- 
ings for child study and Bible study. The 
first half-hour has been given to child study 
and the art of teaching, in which the superin- 
tendent of the kindergarten work of the city 
has led. In the last half-hour Mr. Tweedy 
has used Gladden’s Who Wrote the Bible? as 
a basis for instruction. Readings have brought 
out the literary features of the Scriptures. A 
“fortnightly” has been studying the Nine- 
teenth Century and King Lear. On Thursday 
afternoons the children have been met for fa- 
niliar talks on religion, all between twelve 
and eighteen being invited. The midweek 
prayer meeting is largely devoted to instruc- 
tion along the lines of the Sunday school les- 


son. A sermon story has been twice used 
with telling effect. 

Another young pastor, Rev. H. A. Jump, 
has been introducing newer methods at Ham- 
ilton, the seat of Colgate. Taking advantage 
of its proximity, he has secured four lectures 
by professors upon Religion and Science, Re- 
ligion and Music and kindred themes. On 
successive Monday afternoons Child Train- 
ing has been studied, the talks being given by 
physicians, kindergartners, ministers and 
mothers. A new organ has been placed in 
the church. Mr. Jump conducts a Browning 
class as a sort of a moral hurdle race for those 
qualified to enter the lists and take the risks. 
Some services held last summer on the lawn 
in front of the church were greatly enjoyed. 

Dr. W. T. Sutherland is now in his seventh 
year at Oxford, with constant evidences of a 
blessing upon his work. This also is among 
the ancient country churches from which min- 
isters, missionaries and eminent professional 
men have gone forth. It is gratifying that 
the Corbins of New Jersey, Oxford-born men, 
now rich and prominent in legal circles, have 
remembered their home by the gift of a li- 
brary building and equipment, with $1,500 
toward books to be added to those from the 
academy, supplemented by a like sum from 
the citizens. Their parents were members of 
thischurch. The Thorp brothers, Rev. Messrs. 
W. B. of South Church, Chicago, and C. N. 
of Oswego, are sons of this church, as is Rev. 
I. L. Wileox of Worcester. Many of Ox- 
ford’s first settlers were from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, with the result that the 
first frame building in the town was an acad- 
emy, chartered in 1794, one of the earliest 
established west of the Hudson. The church 
has adopted a free pew system, with hopeful 
results. 

In 1794 stanch Congregationalists from 
Connecticut founded the church at Sherburne, 
which has a remarkable record among our 
country churches for raising as much for 
benevolence as for its own expenses. Rev. 
W. A. Trow, a Yale man who for two years 
did home missionary work in Oregon, is in 
the seventh year of a strong and influential 
pastorate here. He recently started a cate- 
chetical class of boys and girls. Two-thirds 
of the sixty members who have united with 
the church have come on confession. Rev. 
W. N. and Mrs. Chambers of Adana, Turkey, 
are members of the church, which has sent 
out many ministers and teachers. The build- 
ing is exceptionally fine and well equipped. 

After a long pastorless period Norwich se- 
cured the services during the winter of D. W. 
Dexter, who was ordained and installed in 
Mareh. A graduate of Princeton, 1895, he 
took a year of post-graduate work at Chicago 
Seminary and then spent a year at Berlin and 
Marburg, Germany. This church has had a 
noted ministry and has been among the fore- 
most in the state until recent years, in which 
it has suffered from removal of members. 
Rev. Samuel Scoville of Stamford, Ct., long 
time pastor here, took part in Mr. Dexter’s 
ordination. 

It is a great satisfaction to the churches of 
the state that Dr. W. A. Robinson consents to 
remain at Middletown, where the whole con- 
gregation were urgent to retain him. Since 
his decision there is a new rallying to all forms 
of work. Under Rev. W. H. Morton, the 
North Church of Middletown is united and 
prosperous. 

The spring meeting of Central Associa- 
tion at Savannah was full of hopefulness. 
Rev. B. N. Wyman received hearty congrat- 
ulations on the new and beautiful edifice 
which he has secured and the promise of the 
young church, of which he is first pastor. 

Rev. W. T. Edds, in his five years’ pastorate 
at Sidney, has welcomed 115 persons to the 
church, and within four months has seen 


a long-standing debt of $2,300 pledged and 
paid. 

Rev. C. H. Dickinson has resigned his pas- 
torate at Canandaigua, to take effect July 31. 
His seven. years’ service here has been of a 
high order in pulpit and parish. He is a 
trustee of the State Home Missionary Society 
and has taken a leading place among the 
churches. 

Rev. Howard W. Pope, secretary of the 
Northfield Extension Movement, has held two 
weeks of meetings with Plymouth Chureh, 
Syracuse, ending May 12. Many have begun 
the Christian life and the church has been 
quickened to larger personal service, especially 
to the unchurched class. 

The face of Rev. James Deane, now of 
Northfield, is familiar to the churches of the 
state. He is our Dr. Quint—an authority on 
precedents in our church history and on the 





Rev. James Deane 


annual meetings of which he has been secre- 
tary for a quarter of acentury. A veteran of 
the Civil War, he carries the marks of a severe 
wound received at Cold Harbor. After grad- 
uating at Williams, 1857, and at Auburn, 1860, 
he was acting pastor at East Canaan, Ct., 
where he raised forty men for the Nineteenth 
Connecticut Infantry in 1862 and served with 
them until the close of the war. Pastorates at 
Westmoreland of eleven years and at Crown 
Point of sixteen have been blessed, while his 
service to the churches at large has been in- 
valuable. E. N. P. 





The recent decision by the Supreme Court 
of Indiana, reversing a decision of a lower 
court, is important as setting it clearly before 
the dealers of intoxicants in that state that 
under present law they are to be held strictly 
responsible in terms of money for damage 
done to families by causing loss of support or 
income through crime following the sale of 
drink. Thus, in the particular case before 
the court, it was held that a wife of a man 
sentenced to prison for life for crime com- 
mitted while intoxicated can bring suit to re- 
cover damages from the man who sold the 
intoxicant which causedthecrime. If nowthe 
widow can prove the sale of liquor to the man 
and that the crime resulted from it, the Su- 
preme Court holds that an award of damages 
must follow. The broad principle thus laid 
down by the court is one which only has to 
gain the force of precedent by a few decisions 
of juries against saloon keepers, and there 
will be a decided falling off in the number of 
men seeking licenses and much more care as 
to whom liquor is sold by those who remaia 
in the business. If the burden of supporting 
widows and children whom they deprive of 
bread-winners can be placed on the men who 
now profit by the traffic, and be lifted from 
the shoulders of the community which now 
has to bear the burden, a long step toward 
justice will have been taken. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Missouri, Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D.D.; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, 


Rev. D, N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, Rev. E. L. Smith; California, 


A Good Investment in St. Louis 


On the evening of May 5 the twentieth an- 
niversary of the Compton Hill Church was 
celebrated, with addresses by Drs. Michael 
Burnham of Pilgrim, C. H. Patton of First, 
W. M. Jones of Hyde Park, Rev. T. T. Hol- 
way, under appointment of the American 
Board to Turkey, and by the pastor, Rev. W. 
W. Newell. <A large audience filled the audi- 
torium in this spacious stone edifice situated 
on the highest ground in the city and in one 
of the most flourishing neighborhoods. 

What gave special significance and enthusi- 
asm to the occasion was the lowering of the 
interest-bearing debt of the church from $25,- 
000 to $5,000. About ten years ago the Church 
Building Society issued a leafiet, in which this 
church was cited as an illustration of what 
can be done by a moderate amount of money 
wisely invested in church building. The leaf- 
let described in glowing language how the 
gift of $1,000 for the founding of this church 
had resulted in a great organization from 
which more than one colony had gone forth, 
the erection of a fine stone edifice, and gifts 
amounting to many thousand dollars to our 
denominational work. The leaflet was spread 
widely among our churches and proved an 
effective money raiser for the society. It was 
a true presentation of the condition of Comp- 
ton Hill Church before the great cyclone of 
1896. This disaster, however, completely 
changed the situation. The homes of wealthy 
residents in that section, having been wrecked 
or damaged, were in many cases abandoned, 
the owners building new homes in other parts 
of the city. The annual income of the church 
dropped about $3,000, and the debt of $25,000, 
which had been carried with ease, now be- 
camea serious burden. Thus matters dragged 
along, until a year ago it became evident that 
the very life of the church was threatened. 
Under the inspiring leadership of Mr. Newell, 
who, like Ulysses, is a man of many expedi- 
ents, a council was called to consider the situ- 
ation. The field was surveyed and found to 
be one of the most promising in the city. 
The emergency was purely financial, and the 
council unanimously recommended that the 
church apply to the Building Society to assist 
in raising the major part of the debt. The 
society at once realized the situation and gen- 
erously offered to grant $5,000 and to loan an 
equal amount without interest provided that 
the church raise enough additional to reduce 
the total indebtedness to $5,000. When the 
proposition was received in St. Louis it seemed 
an impossible one, since it required an impover- 
ished church, after years of struggle, to raise 
$10,000 in a single year. But faith in God and 
energetic human leadership achieved success. 
Compton Hill Church has paid on its debt 
during the year $7,000, while other Congrega- 
tional churches in the city, notably First and 
Pilgrim, together with individuals, have given 
$3,000 more, thus fulfilling the conditions of 
the offer. The rejoicing Sunday night was 
great, and the feeling was general that a mag- 
nificent future is assured to this church, which 
is likely to become one of the strongholds of 
Zion. : 

To show that the good outlook for the 
church is not merely financial it is only neces- 
sary to state that on the morning of the same 
day fifty-eight members were received, all but 
three on confession. 

A pleasant feature of the anniversary cele- 
bration was the unveiling of a tablet on the 
wall of the church in honor of one of its liv. 
ing members, Deacon L. J. Peck, who has filled 
every office open to laymen, is now both dea- 
con and president of the board of trustees 


and whose labors have been untiring from 
the day the church was founded. The placing 
of a memorial tablet for a living member is 
certainly a unique proceeding, but its appro- 
priateness in this case was universally con- 
ceded. In recognition of Mr. Newell’s inces- 
sant labors for a year in bringing about this 
happy consummation, a few members pre- 
sented him with a check for $150. 

The denomination, through its Church Build- 
ing Society and the St. Louis fellowship, has 
made a good investment on Compton Hill, and 
those who know the situation best are most 
confident that the future will demonstrate the 
truth of this statement. ©. H. P. 


Solving Colorado’s Problems 


Two weeks ago I spoke of Dr. Gates’s politi- 
cal and sociological work in Wyoming. Col- 
orado has even greater need in these various 
directions, and our Congregational men are 
measuring up to it. 

Manitou, which reminds one of Saratoga 
and of Chamounix—the Alpine grandeur, the 
unspeakable waters—is an increasingly popu- 
lar resort for health or pleasure. When Rev. 
F. L. Hayes took the Congregational church 
there in 1896, the place was fast going to the 
bad. Drinking, gambling and corrupt local 
politics were prominent characteristics. One 
thought of Monte Carlo and shuddered. To- 
day the saloon, with its accessories, is gone, 
and few New England towns are better gov- 
erned. 

That “little minister” did it. Not with ob- 
servation. Not alone. He enunciated no 
program. He indulged in no invective. He 
first got his hold in his church by intelligent 
and deeply spiritual preaching, and by strong 
prayer meetings and pastoral work. He made 
clear to his people that all life is religious, 
business and politics no less than the part so 
labeled. He and his people went to caucuses 
and primaries. It gradually appeared that 
the men Mr. Hayes disapproved rarely got 
nominated, more rarely got elected. They set 
the primaries on his prayer meeting night, 
and he adjourned the prayer meeting. Pres- 
ently all slates practically had to pass under 
his eye. The saloon and gambling went ; good 
government came. That town, in short, has 
now a “boss”—a cultivated, quiet, gentle- 
manly parson. 

I know nowhere of a finer example of the 
civic and social renovation of a community, 
and the growing popularity of the place as at 
once a summer and a winter resort makes 
the victory the more valuable. Conspicu- 
ous in the work have been the absence 
of publicity and flourish of trumpets and the 
power oi its leader to keep himself out of the 
public eye and to work through every worthy 
personal and organized force of the town. 

At Newcastle, a large coal mining camp, at 
Cripple Creek and at the Tabernacle in Den- 
ver are typical examples of the institutional 
principle ef church work in practical applica- 
tion. 

Rev. Royal L. Melendy, one of Dr. Graham 
Taylor’s special students and Chicago Com- 
mons workers, whose investigations for the 
committee of fifty, The Saloon in Chicago, 
the American Journal of Sociology has been 
publishing, electrified our last meeting of 
state association by the story of his problem 
at Newcastle. The saloon was the only social 
institution. The blackness of the coal mine, 
the gloom of five-by-seven lodging house 
rooms were relieved, he said, only by tippling 
and gambling places. He meant, he declared, 
to do a spiritual, soul-saving work, and his 
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pastorate showed such fruits, but how save 
these men and boys? He swiftly revised his 
methods, worked for men and boys as such, 
became president of the junior baseball asso- 
ciation, and the boys no longer came home 
from match games drunk, and had on foot a 
movement, which the men would support by 
monthly dues, for a plain building, with read- 
ing-room, library, gameroom, assembly-room, 
etc. On the spot about half enough money 
was pledged him for the building. 

Mr. Ray, in his large and fruitful Cripple 
Creek church, is gradually introducing like 
appliances, including a large swimming tank 
blasted into the living rock. 

All Denver and all Colorado know “Tom 
Uzzell.” “The Reverend” belongs to him, 
but people like “‘Tom” better. He has just 
been getting into his great new tabernacle, 
which will have similar accessories, and it is 
hard to tell whether he or the city is prouder 
of it. This, and Mr. Ray’s work, are themes 
too large for this communication. 

So are the burning political and industrial 
problems of Colorado. From *“ Waiteism” 
and kindred “isms,” with the auxiliary—not 
an unmixed blessing—of woman suffrage, the 
state is slowly emerging into a political 
“otherness.” The prodigious Fusion majori- 
ties (Democratic, Silver Republican, Populist) 
of 1896 and 1898 were heavily cut down in 1900. 
Fusion, however, replaced Mr. Wolcott by 
Mr. Patterson in the national Senate; but 
April 2, in Denver, despite an open debauchery 
of the election, probably never equaled in 
this city, the Fusion machine was curbed, and 
a Republican city administration is now in 
power. Many Democrats and other Fusion- 
ists contributed to one result. It was really 
a wide popular uprising for municipal de- 
eency. The new fire and police board (of 
state appointment, we have not “home rule” ) 
—hitherto hardly outdone in iniquity by Tam- 
mary Hall itself—has launched out for better 
things. We had a “dry Sunday” April 21, 
“the first in ten years,” and it is possible that 
Denver may yet cease to be a “ wide-ope 
town.” D. N. B. 


,south Dakota, Political and 
Ecclesiastical 

Our new senator, who succeeds Mr. Petti 
grew of anti-expansion fame, is Mr. Robert 
J. Gamble, a member of the Congregational 
church in Yankton and for some time vice- 
president of the board of trustees of Yankton 
College. He has served two terms in the 
House, where he has been a hard worker, and 
he possesses the respect and confidence of 
the people. , 

It was inevitable, with so strong a Republi- 
can majority in the legislature, that some par- 
tisan legislation should have been enacted, 
but in this instance it was limited, even the 
correction of the Populist assembly and Sen- 
ate apportionment failing of enactment. Of 
partisan measures particularly obnoxious to 
the opposition three or possibly four measures 
have been selected by the Referendum Club to 
be referred to popular vote at the next elec- 
tion, so we may yet prove the truth of our 
state motto, suggested by the lamented Dr. 
Ward, “‘ Under God, the people rule.” 

Of reform measures a few had more or less 
merit. The “age of consent” was raised to 
eighteen years, and instruction concerning 
the merciful treatment of animals was ordered 
in the public schools. The amendments made 
to the general liquor license law, as usual, are 
unsatisfactory to both the saloon and _anti- 
saloon element. The sale of intoxicants by 
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druggists was still further restricted. On the 
whole, the record of the seventh legislature of 
South Dakota ranks well with that of its 
predecessors. 

The failure of the temperance forces to re- 
tain in the constitution ‘the “dispensary” 
clause regulating the sale of intoxicants was 
discouraging, but the Anti-Saloon League has 
reorganized, engaged a new field secretary 
and set to work to do what is possible to make 
the way of the saloon transgressor hard. 

Among our churches the work has been 
largely of the quiet, steady sort. Ina number 
of instances neighboring pastors have assisted 
in special meetings with excellent results, In 
the early part of the winter Rev. E. W. Jen- 
ney, for seyeral years our efficient H. M. evan- 
gelist, aided in revival efforts. Rev. Emma 
K. Henry has been hard at work all winter in 
different fields and has been greatly blessed in 
her service. Rev. R. W. Jamison is to con- 
duct two or three series of meetings in the 
state. 

The impression is not altogether unfounded 
that in a comparatively new region like the 
Dakotas ministers frequently change their 
fields. For example, all the pastorates which 
closed in 1896 were but one-year terms, and 
the average term of those now in service is 
four and one-fourth years. On the other 
hand, some may be surprised to know that we 
have at present a twenty-nine year pastorate. 
Rev. T. L. Riggs began his work among the 
Ogalala Dakotas in 1872, and soon after organ- 
ized the Oahe church, from which have 
swarmed three or four others. One Indian 
pastor, Rev. Francis Frazier, has presided 
over the work at Burrell Station for sixteen 
years. “Father” Nichols, marked as all sup- 
posed for immediate translation as far back 





as 1886, has, nevertheless, lived and made a 
record of a fourteen-year pastorate, and his 
Mission Hill church, built in the country, has 
been a center about which a live community 
has grown up. 

Then there is Rev. Micajah Doty, who has 
shepherded the little country church of Glen- 
view for thirteen years. Rev. L. E. Camfield 
went from the seminary to take charge of 
two churches in Charles Mix County. One 
was merged into the other and the united 
organization was recognized as the Academy 
Church. There he has labored for eleven 
years, building up a strong country church 
and an academy (Ward), which has become 
an educational power in all that region. 
Besides this we have fourteen-year, nine- 
year and eight-year pastorates. A good num- 
ber of ministers now in service bid fair to 
stay. 

Rev. H. W. Jamison of Beresford is hard at 
work with his program committee trying to 
make one of the most attractive programs for 
the state association ever presented to South 
Dakota Congregationalists. The meeting 
occurs at Beresford May 21. 

The Year-Book statistics will show a net 
increase of one church, three new ones having 
been added and two dropped from the roll. 
A net gain of 286 makes our membership 7,056. 
There were 453 additions on confession, a total 
of 816. 

In benevolences there was an increase of 
$3,367, making our total $14,586. The home 
expenditures for the same time amounted to 
$75,634, an increase over the previous year of 
$4,266. On the whole our work seems to be on 
a substantial basis and we have reason to look 
for a large advance in the near future. 


W. B. H. 
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Commencement at Oberlin Seminary 


The exercises of the seminary department 
were held May 9. A memorable address was 
given by Dr. William Newton Clarke, profes- 
sor of theology in Colgate University, on 
Huxley and Phillips Brooks. Taking these 
men as representing the great tendencies 
of today, Dr. Clark showed the necessity of 
demanding the personal and spiritual in a 
complete life. 

At the alumni meeting short talks were 
given by a member of the class of 1858, Pro- 
fessor Churchill and others representing later 
classes. At the Commencement tea toasts 
were given by Dr. Bradshaw of the First 
Church, Dr. Whiting of China, lately returned 
from Peking, where he endured the siege 
with Dr. Ament, and Dr. Steiner of Sandusky 
First. Also, Messrs. Sheldon, Skeele and 
Thompson responded to toasts bearing directly 
upon the Oberlin of today. Mr. Jenkins re- 
sponded for the graduating class. At the 
close President Barrows introduced Dr. Jones 
of India, who has just arrived in this country. 

Dr. J. R. Nichols of Marietta addressed the 
alumni on The Demand for Christian Leader- 
ship. Throughout the day references to Pro- 
fessor King’s decision to remain in Oberlin 
met with enthusiastic applause. 

The graduating class this year contained 
ten men, whose college courses were taken 
in eight different institutions. This shows 
the cosmopolitan nature of.the students in 
this seminary. With every department well 
manned by young and enthusiastic profes- 
sors, Oberlin looks forward to a still broader 
work than has been hers even under the lead- 
ership of Presidents Finney and Fairchild. 

H. 


Chicago and the Interior 


The Seminary Anniversary 


The sermon was preached in the First 
Church by Dr. A. R. Thain on the Timeliness 
of Preaching. The Alumni Institute this year 
occupied three days, and proved exceedingly 
profitable. Papers were read by Professors 
Curtiss and Mackenzie, and addresses were 
made by Professors Jernberg, Harper, Gates 
and George A. Coe of Evanston. The topics 
discussed were the minister as a specialist, 
Luther and the social influence of the Refor- 
mation, the history of Christian nurture, the 
new systems of this nurture which have been 
introduced, and Christian nurture in the light 
of the new psychology. In an address on 
New Wine in Old Bottles Rev. Fred Staff 
raised the question of the right of a minister 
to use words which mean one thing to the 
average hearer and another to the speaker, 
and illustrated his meaning by reference to 
the doctrine of inspiration, sin and the atone- 
ment. The most attractive feature of the 
three days were the lectures on English Con- 
gregationalism, by Dr. Alexander Mackennal 
of England. The charm of their style, the 
wealth of their learning, the breadth of their 
charity and the light they cast on the history 
of Christian life in England since the six- 
teenth century gave them a value which those 
who heard them did not fail to appreciate. 
Dr. Mackennal spoke at the seminary banquet, 
and at Dr. Noble’s prayer meeting on the 
present condition of Christian life and activ- 
ity in England. One of the most interesting 
of the sessions of the institute was that held 
at the Commons, during which various forms 
of social work were considered. Rev. C. L. 
Fisk considered the problem of Protestantism 
as it appears in the city, and Professor Taylor 
pointed out the social conditions in down- 
town Chicago and described the methods 
which social settlements are employing to 
betterthem. This last lecture was illustrated. 
There was a reception in the parlors of the 
seminary Thursday afternoon. The graduat- 


ing exercises took place in the Union Park 
Church Thursday evening. 

Prof. S. I. Curtiss left the same evening for 
@ summer’s work in Syria, more especially in 
the Syrian desert. 

The public services connected with the 
graduating class were held in the Union Park 
Church, Professor Curtiss presiding. Pro- 
fessor Taylor introduced the class to the 
audience and dwelt upon the privilege of 
consecrating one’s self wholly to the service 
of one’s fellowmen. Dr. Noble, in earnest and 
appropriate words, welcomed the young men 
to the ministry, while the class itself was 
represented by one of its number, Mr. H. K. 
Booth, in an address on the need of Christian 
heroism. Music was a feature of the occasion 
and was fitly joined with the consecrating 
prayer offered by Dr. M. Burnham of St. Louis. 
Twenty-five young men graduated, fourteen 
of them regulars, eleven members of the 
foreign department. Eight received the de- 
gree of B. D. 


A New President 
At the request of the faculty Dr. J. H. 
George of Montreal was chosen president of 





and meets with universal approval. 
George will make an admirable successor of 
President Fisk, who reached home from Cali- 
fornia Tuesday afternoon in a condition of 
great weakness. 


The Chicago Association 


The sessions were held Monday morning 
and afternoon in the Tabernacle Church, or 
in the building which is to be used conjointly 
by the church and the Chicago Commons. 
Desire to see the changes which, under the 
direction of Professor Taylor, have been 
brought about on this old corner attracted a 
large number of ministers and delegates, but 
ample provision had been made for their en- 
tertainment. Rev. W. H. Walker’s paper in 
answer to the question, What Is Forgiveness 
of Sin, was clear and strong, but the topic 
which excited the deepest interest related to 
practical methods of church work. The first 
speaker, Rev. James Chalmers of Elgin, who 
received 114 persons into the fellowship of the 
church Sunday, described his methods. He 
is careful to bring all candidates before the 
examining committee of the church, and after- 
wards to instruct them in the fundamental 
principles of Christianity. 

Rev. F. E. Hopkins of Englewood puts great 
stress on benevolence and is unwilling that 
anything should crowd out gifts to what are 
called the regular objects. Rev. J. S. Ainslie, 
believing that the gospel is what all his hearers 
need, does not hesitate to preach what arecalled 
gospel sermons at the morning as well as at 
the evening service, but in his Sunday serv- 
ices and in the midweek prayer meeting strives 
to secure variety and instruction. 

In the afternoon session the trend of modern 
benevolence was discussed by Rev. H. H. 
Hart, the secretary of the National Bureau of 
Charities. Among the characteristics noted 
were a growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of those who have wealth, a desire to 
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to delegate the responsibility of applying 
benevolence to others. The matter of greatest 
interest to the association was the report of a 
committee appointed a year ago to consider 


‘what changes ought to be made in the consti- 


tution or creed of the body. The report pre- 
sented by Dr. Noble favored the adoption of 
the creed of 1883, with the statement of prin- 
ciples put forth by the council of 1892, and 
was accepted unanimously and without dis- 
cussion. The following persons were chosen 
delegates to the National Council: Rev. 
Messrs. F. A. Noble, J. A. Adams, George H. 
Bird, C. A. Taintor, J. M. Sturtevant, E. F. 
Williams and Messrs. R. W. Patton, E. W. 
Lyman, A. B. Mead and R. E. Jenkins. 


Fruitful Christian Work 

Secretary McMillen of the Sunday School 
and Publishing Society reports a gain in col- 
lections this year over those of last year of 
$5,203.67. Of the entire amount, nearly $15,000, 
a little more than $9,000 came from Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Ohio contributes more 
this year than ever, and Illinois makes gains 
in her gifts every year. Gifts to Rev. Loyal 
Wirt’s hospital fund, Cape Nome, and some 
other special donations, carry the amount 
passing through Mr. MecMillen’s hands up to 
$16,786. This does not include gifts sent from 
the field directly to Boston. Twenty-five 


Sunday schools have been organized in this 
district and six reorganized, ‘Eleven or twelve 
of this number have grown into churches. 


Aid has been given to sixty-four schools, some . 


of which have been carried forward ,to self- 
support. The membership in all the schools, 
directly and indirectly, in the district isa little 
less than 12,000. ; 


The Chicago Commons 

The heirs of the late J. M. Williams of 
Evanston have agreed to give Professor Tay- 
lor $12,000 for-the completion of the residence 
part of the Commons, provided $8,000 given 
by Mr. Williams during his lifetime, and used 
in the erection of the church wing, be released 
and put into the front now to be erected and 
named the Williams Residence Hall. The 
new building will be forty feet square, five 
stories high and contain settlement quarters 
for twelve or fifteen people, reception-rooms 
and an office. As soon as the present term of 
the seminary closes, Professor Taylor will 
seek the money needed to put the Commons 
plant in working order by the end of the year. 


More Benevolence 

Last Christmas the R. T. Crane Manufac- 
turing Co. divided $100,000 among its 3,000 
employees in such a way as to give each one 
five per cent. of what had been earned during 
the year. Mr. Crane now indicates his pur- 
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pose and that of his daughter, Mrs. Frank R, 
Lillie, to erect a model tenement house in 
memory of Mrs. Crane. It will be in the yi- 
cinity of the Hull House and ,will. be under 
the care of Miss, Addams. .The rent will be 
nominal,;. yet sufficjent to meet expenses, 
There will be accommodations for twenty-five 
families, and sunlight in every room. . The 
ground floor will be used as a nursery and as 
a playroom. The need of the building was 
demonstrated to Mr. Crane on a visit to the 
Hull House, where, in rooms far too small, he 
saw not less than twenty-five babies cared for 
while their mothers were scrubbing floors or 
washing in the vicinity for a few pennies an 
hour. In the new rooms more little ones can 
be received, and it is expected that occupants 
of the Jane Club House, a home for young 
working women in close connection with the 
Hull House, will aid in the work to be done in 
the new building. Mr. Crane proposes also to 
provide a park and playground in the Ghetto 
between Twelfth and Canal Streets, in the vi- 
cinity of his manufacturing establishment. 
The park will be laid out and cared for in the 
most scientific way, and be open to the children 
of the neighborhood. When the common 
council vacates certain alleys, the same firm is 
ready to erect a hospital for its employees. 
These improvements will call for an outlay of 
at least $150,000. FRANKLIN. 





In the Woburn Circuit 


The churches of this time-honored confer- 
ence are now all manned, North Reading hav- 
ing just welcomed Rev. J. H. Hoffman of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. The longest pastorate is that 
of Dr. Daniel March, the venerable and be- 
loved pastor emeritus of Woburn First, which 
spans a quarter of a century. Three of the 
churches date back before the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The youngest of these, 
the First of Malden, has recently adopted the 
pledge system in secaring its benevolences. 
The two missions of this church, at Edge- 
worth and Forestdale, are rapidly becoming 
important factors in their vicinities. Wake- 
field finds warrant in its finances for the state- 
ment that the building debt will be entirely 
paid within three years. Wilmington also re- 
joices in improved monetary conditions. The 
First of Woburn has revised its membership 
roll and adopted the Blakeslee lessons in Sun- 
day school. The Bedford pastor instructs a 
class of young people, while at West Medford 
the Endeavorers enjoy Monday evening lec- 
tures upon the history of the early church. 
Melrose is happy in its enlarged and renovated 
houseof worship. Reading and Melrose High- 
lands are among those encouraged by sub- 
stantial accessions. 

Union of Medford is considering how it can 
secure a hundred more sittings, and Winches- 
ter’s morning congregation has noticeably in- 
creased. A young men’s club is a new fea- 
ture at Stoneham. North Woburn considers 
itself a young people’s church and points to 
275 members in the Sunday school in testi- 
mony. Under thé stimulus of the pulpit the 
evening audiences at Mystic, in Medford, have 
doubled. After a long period of financial dis- 
tress Montvale emerges: to gain recognition 
from the community and to be blessed in its 
spiritual life. 

In this connection it is of interest to note 
that the churches of this body added to their 
membership forty-three more last year than 
in 1899. The benevolences also were greater 
by upwards of $3,000. Undoubtedly this gain 
in giving is due to the efforts of the confer- 
ence committee to secure contributions from 
all the churches to all the societies upon an 
advance scale, if possible. As a result the 
offerings to the boards increased eighteen per 
cent. The Swedish church of Malden, num- 
bering twenty-nine, has recently been admit- 


In Various Fields 


. ted, thus making with the Swedish of Wo- 


burn twenty-four churches, with a total mem- 
bership of about 6,000. Ww. P. L. 


Chestnut Street Church Still. Lives 


The council called in Lynn, Mass., to con- 
sider the status and future of the Chestnut 
Street Church disapproved of its disbanding, 
believing that new life could be infused into 
it and its financial difficulties could be sur- 
mounted. A committee, of which Dr. DeWitt 
S. Clark is chairman, was appointed to co- 
operate with the church. The council sus- 
tained Rev. G. W. Osgood, who has been pas- 
tor until recently, in certain rulings as to 
which there had been a difference of opinion. 
The council also instructed the moderator and 
clerk of the church to sign the complimentary 
resolutions passed by the church in regard to 
the pastor, which they had refused to do. 


In and Around New York 


MANHATTAN AND BROOKLYN IN CONFER- 
ENCE 


A pouring rain interfered with the attend- 
ance, but not with the interest, of the Man- 
hattan-Brooklyn Conference at its spring 
meeting in Plymouth Church. Reports from 
the forty churches represented showed unus- 
ual prosperity, both material and spiritual. 
Addresses by Drs. Stimson and Ingersoll, the 
one on Dr. Storrs, the other on Dr. Behrends, 
were listened to with interest. William Ives 
Washburn was chosen president, and United 
and Swedish Emmanuel churches were ad- 
mitted, in the first case made necessary by 
a change of name. Delegates to the National 
Council were chosen as follows: Charles A. 
Hull, Dr. C. E. Jefferson, R. D. Benedict, Drs. 
Lucien Warner and Newell Dwight Hillis. 

Just before the reading of the reports from 
the churches, Mr. Hull suggested that said re- 
ports be dispensed with, and, instead, a report 
of the committee of nine, concerning a feder- 
ation of the benevolent work of the denomi- 
nation, be taken up and discussed, giving as a 
reason its supreme importance. Owing to an 
objection made by Dr. Meredith, the sugges- 
tion was not acted upon, but it was decided to 
place the report of the nine in the hands of a 


committee, which should bring it up for dis- 
cussion at the meeting next November. Plym- 
outh’s prosperity was noted in 111 accessions 
at the May communion, and the statement was 
made that Rev. Horace Porter’s leave of ab- 
sence had been extended to September, 1902. 
Park Church is out of debt. Tompkins Ave- 
nue paid an obligation of $27,000 and raised 
$70,000 for expenses and benevolences, and 
Flatbush received the largest number of new 
members. Broadway Tabernacle is unusually 
prosperous and Manhattan will be in its new 
building before many months are gone. Cen- 
tral reported seventy accessions, despite a set- 
back through the death of its pastor; South, 
ninety, and so on, a total in the conference of 
1,427. The amount raised for benevolences 
was $131,305, and for home expenses $371,362. 

The general topic was Our Denominational 
Work in the Metropolitan District. Dr. Ly- 
man expressed the conviction that Congrega- 
tionalism in New York, and to some extent in 
other cities, is passing through a time of trial. 
He was not prepared to indorse everything 
Dr. Joseph Parker has said, and conditions 
here and in England are different. He was 
not inclined to shirk the new responsibilities, 
and out of changes often come unexpecte’ 
improvement and progress. Dr. Cadman evi- 
dently knew that he was to be followed by 
Dr. Hillis, and that the latter was to take a 
hopeful view. Central’s new pastor drew no 
light picture of the difficulties confronting 
Congregational and all other churches in cit- 
ies, with the populations of the country flock- 
ing tothem. If Christianity cannot save Lon- 
don, New York and Chicago, and in time 
change their conditions, it is a failure. While 
the cultured flock to the centers, the wicked 
flock there also. He pointed out the ability of 
Roman Catholic churches to stay in parts of 
the city where Protestant churches could not. 
In concluding Dr. Hillis intertwined actuali- 
ties with much that is poetic and pleasing. 
He declared modern municipal conditions, bad 
as they are, to be not nearly so bad as condi- 
tions in ancient Rome, especially in the man- 
ner of dwellings of the people; yet the church 
of that day, though weaker than now, was 
able to make rapid progress. He thinks there 
is much ground for hope. 


A NEW PHASE OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


Local church extension plans have under- 
gone a sudden change. Everybody supposed 
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those put into effect so hopefully two or three 
months ago were working satisfactorily. North 
New York and Port Morris were looking for- 
ward to new buildings, both much needed. 
There was gratification that Flatbush and Rich- 
mond Hill were provided for and general praise 
of a small paper called Forward. Suddenly, 
however, new counsels prevailed, and the 
men who have been laboring faithfully have 
retired, their resignations to take effect June 
20, Dr. Kent, who took up the work only 
from a sense of duty and with the under- 
standing that he was to have assistants to 
employ either in extension work or in that of 
his own church, found much labor put upon 
him, with little real support apart from the 
assistants he chose. Mr. King, who had re- 
signed the pastorate of the Bushwick Avenue 
Chureh, finds himself at the end of a few 
months out of a place, while he had expected 
to be employed for a year, at least. 

Dr. R. R. Meredith has been and is promi- 
nent in all extension plans. Speaking for the 
Congregationalists, he said: “Any rumor 
that church extension work in Brooklyn is 
not progressing well is untrue. A committee 
of the Extension Society, consisting of W. H. 
Nichols, its president, Dr. McLeod and my- 
self, had a conference with the officers of the 
Home Missionary Society last week with ref- 
erence to the establishment ofan auxiliary re- 
lation between the’ natienal and the ‘state and 
local bodies. Later the matter was pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the na- 
tional body, who indorsed the plan adopted. 
The method of carrying out our work will not 
materially differ from that employed by the 
home society with the New York State As- 
sociation. Nothing will be done for a few 
days, but under different men the work will 
go forward with new vigor. A successor to 
Dr. Kent has not been named, and I know of 
no one for the place.” 


A NEW PASTOR IN UNITED CHURCH 


A large congregation greeted Rev. L. R. | 


Dyott on his first Sunday. Both morning and 
evening texts pointed to Christ as the nat- 
ural ambition of the soul, and the latter ser- 
mon was especially strong. On the following 
Thursday evening the Social Union tendered 
the new pastor a delightful reception. The 
union was organized by Mr. Cox, who made 
one of the addresses. Dr. J. C. Adams of a 
neighboring Universalist church made an- 
other, and Mr. Dyott happily responded to 
both. 


Religious Interests in Fall River 


In the first week of May contracts were let 
and men set to work to erect a $75,000 Y. M. 
C. A. building. This amount is subscribed as 
the work begins. The building will stand on 
the admirably located corner lot now occupied 
by the association. At the rear a gymnasium 
of brick and stone, costing $17,000, was re- 
cently built. Secretary Fellows, a hearty co- 
worker with all the city churches, is an offi- 
cial member of Central, which has shown its 
interest in the erection of the building which 
his work has made possible by subscribing 
about half its cost. Meanwhile First has 
made good her high standing for good works 
by personal gifts of two members. One has 
presented a choice corner lot in the business 
center for the Textile School building, for 
which city and commonwealth have provided 
amply; another a $10,000 site for the new 
Union Hospital. 

Rev. P. W. Lyman of Fowler Church has 
just published, in the New England Maga- 
zine, an illustrated article on the history of 
Fall River. Dr. Adams of First Church, as 
chairman of a committee appointed by the 
Citizens’ Good Government Club a year ago 
to make a study of the governments of various 
cities, with a view to bettering that of Fall 
River, recently read before the club a paper 
on points in Baltimore’s government. It may 
be noted, further, as instances of virile con- 
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tact with community life by Congregational 
pastors, that Dr. Adams recently made an 
elaborate address on Herring before the Nat- 
ural History Society, and Mr. Enman of the 
Broadway Church, as secretary of the Union 
Ministers’ Meeting, planned and managed, in 
co-operation with another minister, a social 
gathering of the local pastors and their wives, 
held in Central Church parlors the first week 
in May. The presence of an unusual number 
of new pastors, including five who have just 
come to Methodist charges, lent special time- 
liness to the occasion, the first of the kind ina 
number of years. At this gathering an Epis- 
copal rector, who has long filled a large place 
in the community, pithily characterized Fall 
River for the new brethren by saying: “‘ You 
will find this a splendid city for workers, a 
dull town for idlers.”’ 

Central, at its recent annual meeting, ap- 
pointed a committee on the welfare of the 
church’s own missionaries in China, Rev. and 
Mrs. G. W. Hinman. In this way it is hoped 
to make sure of the most helpful relations pos- 
sible at such a distance. The committee pro- 
ceeded at once to prepare for shipment a 
quantity of supplies of various kinds known 
to be wanting to the missionaries because of 
the destruction of their belongings in the 
recent disorders. Last year was the banner 
year for income for parish expenses as far 
back in the history of the church as compari- 
son was made. The bhenevolences also were 
feund to make the highest level in many years, 
the two aggregating $19,000. After two years’ 
release from the office, Mr. G. V. S. Remington 
resumes the superintendence of the noon Sun- 
day school. Members of the morning school 
have recently formed a Friendly Society, which 

meets bi-weekly with large attendance. 

OBSERVER. 
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Record of the Week 


Calls 


ANDRESS, JOHN H., Avoca, Neb., to Chadron. Ac- 
cepts, beginning June 9. 

AusTIN, LEON H., Hartford Sem., to Washington 
St. Ch., Quincy Point, Mass. 

AVERY, OLIVER P., Yale Sem., to Deadwood, S. D. 
Accepts. 

BACHELER, FRANCIS P., Hockanum, Ct., to Brim- 
field, Mass. Declines. 

Boss, RoGER C., Brookville, Kan., to Garfield. Ac- 
cepts. 

DAVIES, HOWELL, Sharon, Wis., to Johnstown, Pa. 

EDMUNDS, JOHN S., Laingsburg, Mich., to Cooper. 

EGBERT, John P., to Flushing, N. Y., where he has 
been preaching for several months, 

Foster, Guy, Challis, Io., to Indian Valley. Ac- 
cepts. 

FRENCH, CALVIN H., Bethel Branch of Plymouth 
Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., to assistant pastorate 
Second Pres. Ch., Albany. 

FRYER, JAS., Buda, Ill.,to Durand, Mich. Accepts. 

GRAHAM, J. J.G., to Blue Island, Ill. Accepts. 

HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., Webster, 8S. D., to Kid- 
der, Mo., also to Exira, Io. Accepts the latter. 

HENSHAW, GEORGE E.,to remain a sixth year at 
Little Valley, N. Y. 

KENT, LAURENCE G., Emmetsburg, Io., accepts 
call to Le Mars, beginning in June. 

KENT, THOMAS, Kewanee, IIL, to New Baltimore, 
Mich. Accepts. 

LARSON, ANTON R., Yale Sem., to Omena, Mich. 

LEwIs, EpwIn J., Shabbona, Ill., to Covenant Ch., 
Chicago. 

MARTIN, C. P., Iron Mountain, Mich., 
Declines. 

McConNELL, HERBERT, Hopkins, Mich., to Vienna. 

MCKNIGHT, JOHN A., Hill, N. H., to Hooksett. 

MITCHELL, J. SPENCER, to remain another year 
at Lisle, N. Y. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Pelham, N. H., declines call 
to Bradford, Mass. 

Moopy, CALVIN B., Pilgrim Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Danforth Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. 

PERCIVAL, CHAS. E.,to Peterboro,N.H. Declines. 

RICHARDS, JEHIEL S., W. Brooksville, Me., ac- 
cepts to N. Yarmouth, not to Phippsburg. 


to Bellaire. 


Continued on page 796. 











Light,Sweet 


Wholesome 


Bread ¢ 


are 
more 
easily, 
speedily, 
certainly 








Delicious Pastry 


made 
with 


OYAL 


BAKING POWDER 


Its great usefulness and superiority 
have made the Royal Baking Powder 
one of the most popular of household 
articles, and it is declared by expert 
cooks indispensable in the preparation 
of the finest and most wholesome food. 


— ‘* Royal Baker and Pastry 

ook ’’ —containing over 800 
cost practical. and valuable 
cooking receipts —free to 
evéry patron. _ Send postal 
card with your full address. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 


There are cheap baking pow- 
ders, made from alum, but they 
are exceedingly harmful to 
health, Their astringent and 
cauterizing qualities add a 
dangerous element to food. 


100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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Life and Week -of the. Churches 


(Continued from page 795.) 


Record of the Week 


STEVENS, CLARENCE H., Denver, Uol., to Fourth 
Ch., San Francisco, Cal. Accepts. 

SWARTZ, HERMAN F., Mansfield, Mass., to super- 
intendency of Church Extension work in Cleve- 
land, O.; with pastorate of E. Cleveland Ch. Ac- 
cepts. . 

TALMAGE, LUTHER C., to remain a third year at 
Bremen, Ind. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Bellevue, Io., to Ruthven. Ac- 
cepts, beginning June 1. 

WHEELER, WILSON C., Newton, Kan., accepts 
twice extended call to Southwest Tabernacle, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM, to remain a fourth year at 
Oldtown, Me., at an increased salary. 

WRIGHT, RICHARD, Windsor Locks, Ct., accepts 
call to Belleville Ch., Newburyport, Mass. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ABERNETHY, CHAS. H., 0. Poway, Cal., May 3. 
Sermon, Rev. J. L. Maile; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. W. Atherton, A. E. Bradstreet, N. T. Edwards 
and Dr. E. E. P. Abbott. 

CADMAN, SAm’L P., i. Central Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
May 13. Sermon, Dr. A. J. Lyman; other parts, 
Rey. Drs. N. D. Hillis, M. B. Taylor, T. B. Mc- 
Leod, H. A. Stimson, C. E. Jefferson and H. P. 
Dewey. 

EBYy, ALBERT B., 0. Wacousta, Mich., April 29. 
Sermon, W. H. Pound; other parts, J. P. Sanderson, 
W. H. Skentelbury, A. Binkhorst, J. A. Blaisdell 
and W. H. Warren. 


Resignations 


COLBURN, HENRY H., E. Brentwood, N. H. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. A., Berkeley Temple, Boston, to 
take effect Oct. 1. 

DICKINSON, CHAS. H., Canandaigua, N. Y., to take 
effect July 31. 

EDMONDS, JOHN S., Victor, Mich. 

ESTABROOK, FRANK P., First Church, George- 
town, Mass. 

Hancock, GEO. H., Greenfield, O. 

HANNANT, NORRISON E., Waucoma, Io., to take 
effect July 20. 

KNOUSE, Wo. H., Deep River, Ct., after a pastorate 
of more than thirty years. 

KRAUSE, FRANK O., Appleton, Minn. 

LADD, GEO. E., Waterbury, Vt., to take effect 
June 10, 

LicH, JOHN, German Ch., Sioux Falls, S. D., to 
remove to the Pacific Coast. 

LINDSAY, GEO., has not resigned at White Water, 
Col. 

NEWTON, GEO. J., 8S. Windsor, Ct., 

NORRIS, JOHN W., Elburn, Ill. 


Hebrew-Messianic Council, 
Pentecostal Meetings. 


The Season of Pentecost will be celebrated in Boston 
by an extraordinary 


Hebrew-Christian Conference 


similar to that of seven years ago, which Dr. Wilkinson 
and Rev. Mr. Adler came from London to attend. Time 
of meeting, May 21, 22, 23 and 24, all day and evening, 
from Tuesday to Friday, inclusive. Place, Park Street 
Church. 








MAIN LEADING TOPIC 
(The important subject of the hour to Jewish converts) 
The Hebrew-Christian’s Relations to the Law 
of Moses. 

These sub-topics will be treated, or most of them, in 
addresses and papers: 

I. The Royal Lawgiver, the Messiah. II. The 
National Festivals. III. The Sabbath. IV. Cir- 
cumcision. V. The Synagogue. VI. Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. VII. Law and Ritual Fulfilled 
in Christ. VIII. Sanitary and Dietetic Laws. 
IX. Criminal and Cer jal Law. X. Domes- 
tie and Personal Regulati XI. Treat 

of his Fellow-Countrymen. XII. Gentile Ob- 
servance ef the Mosaic Law. 

Correspondence on the main topics will be read 
from Hebrew-Christians, and eminent Christian students 
all over the country. 

Talks on the Tabernacle will occupy parts of 
the evenings from a mammoth splendid diagram. 

Dr. Robertson is coming from England, and Dr. A. T. 
Pierson of Philadelphia will preside. Dr. Alexander 
McKenzie and other eminent men will speak. 

Hebrew-Christians are coming from New York 
and other cities. 

Special Topics will be interspersed with the main 
discussion ; addresses upon “ Zionism,” by Rev. Edward 
A. Steiner; “ Hebrew-Christian Literature for the Jew- 
ish People,” by Dr. Shapiro; “ Hebrew-Christians Since 
Luther,” by Rev. Louis Meyer, and others. Hebrew- 
Christians will give accounts of their conversion and 
experiences. 

The public are nye} and especially all Srtendes of 


Israel. The subjects treated are important and inter- 
oe to every pristian student as well as to > Hebrew. 


EDWARD 8. NILEs, Director. 
JAMES H. Ross, Secretary. 














REXFORD, Geo. W., Sycamore, Ill, to take effect 
June 1, 

SEAVER, NORMAN, Montpelier, Vt. 

TUTHILL, CHAS. J., Memorial Ch., Georgetown, 
Mass., after a seven years’ pastorate. 

Woops, MERRICK W., Plevna and Sylvia, Kan. 


Churches Organized 
VIOLA, WIs., 26 April. 27 members. 


Stated Supplies 
FISHER, CHAS. R., Hartford Sem., at St. Johnsbury 
Center, Vt. 
PROBERT, H. E., at Tabor, Okl. 
MESERVE, I. C., at Portland, Ct., until a pastor is 
chosen. 
Personals 


FULLER, JONATHAN K., Windsor, Vt., has returned 
from the hospital after a successful operation for 
appendicitis, with the promise of better health 
than for many years. He hopes to resume his 
work in a week or two. 


Church Happenings 

ANDOVER, MASS., West.—The older young people 
who are graduating from the C. E. Society are 
working to make the midweek services practical 
and interesting. Topic cards for three months 
have just been issued with members appointed to 
open the discussion. The first half-hour of the 
service is devotional and is led by the pastor; the 
last half-hour is given to free discussion, under 
direction of the topical leader. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass.—Four offertory plates bear- 
ing appropriate inscriptions have been presented 
to the church in memory of Deacon Burr. 


Continued on page 800. 
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Humors 

Waste matters which the skin, kidneys 
and other organs were too torpid (in the 
cold days) to take care of, and cannot take 
care of now without help, there is such an 
accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. Pimples, 
boils and other eruptions, loss of appetite, 
that tired feeling, bilious turns, fits of in- 
digestion, dull headaches and many other 


troubles common in the Spring are due to 
them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Removes all humors, overcomes all their 
effects, strengthens and tones the whole 
system. 

“T had salt rheum on my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued its 


use till the sores disappeared.” Mrs. Ira 
O. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
and keeps the promise. 





| 





LOOKING AHEAD! 





Water that has run-over the wheel has 
done its work. It’s water up the river that 


is going to run the mill now. 


Apply the moral in your purchase of a 
brass bed. The old familiar patterns are 
like water that has run over the wheel. They a ——— 
have done their work and lived their time. iy Trin Nera 
It’s the patterns which are coming out new am | Hite 

l ! ‘if 


this month that will run the mill in this 


20th century. 


Here is a first glimpse at the new designs 





They are worthy of very close and critical study. The tubing is extra large. 
The main frames are elliptical, with leaf ornaments and leaf sockets. The outline 
is also elliptical, and the huskings form an ellipse. 

It is a bedstead of distinction, and is attracting much attention daily from 


visitors. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





Subscribers’ Wants 





Gentleman would like work ' ‘on farm or goncimen’s 
place, where he can his three children with him. 
Address E., The Congrepationalt ist. 


FN pe minister’s daughter, resi in Boston, 
wishes to engage for the summer as lad sty companion, 
or to have care of an. Would not object to travel. 
Address May, care of The Congregationalist. 


Tagigestion and Constipation. Having obtained 
relief Indigestion and Consti —_— vy a 
semety, as would gladly send meth 

troubl above. Send small sum for Tetter of advice 
to G. GE. Partridge. Holliston, Mass. 

Housekeeper. A middle-aged woman of general 
culture and guperience desires — where one or 
two servants are cept. ge ema uous dfities with 
reasonable pay preferred, Pleasant — first consider- 
ation. Excellent references given. Address Miss F. D. E., 
Congregattonalist 


the Green Hills, on Central Vermont 
Railwa; modern house, three verandas, bath, hot and 
cold ‘water, lawn, elms, healthful, table 
abundant ; all  fatabniten and comforts of a home; best 
— = and New York references. Lock Box 184, Ran- 
olph, 


Farm for Sale. Franklin County farm, suitable for 
dairy farming or country home. 23 miles from town, on 
high ground. fine outl Electric cars close by. od 
acres, keeps 10 cows, and team on cream route. 

two-story, 30x40. Barn built in 1895. Wood lot 
am Seamer week Price, $2,500. 8S. H. Clary, Conway, Mass. 


Sale. Fine country — iy Deautiful 
Pre «on house and barns, wi' = 
Extensive lawns shaded by 12 
riloads ait deal Country Same’ Por yariclas 

‘ ‘ ¥ () 
address 8. Backus, Colchester, Ct. : 


Ameoe 





hl House to Let. In Brunswick, Me. 
an attractive place for summer residence, a house of 13 
rooms with modern equipment, inclu electric eo tee 
and telephone, for 3 months from June Rent g100 
per month including light, water, and telephone rates. 

88, with references, F. E. W., P. O. Box 1185, 
Brunswick, Me. 


A Clergyman, after a —— st uty of church 
lems, has conceived a new am, Copecs would el lical to to 
the great middle class of society which iminate 
many of the unfavorable te ndencies on “present day 
church efforts, dignify the aah on in- 
pos dl — — e her 38) — of. wsotule ‘ulness to her 

Fe ~~ some church (city 
or “growl iilinge) ; renlines the methods of our 
—, hers are not — — needs. Address 

w Idea, care of The Congregatonalist. 


‘a Sale at a great , by Agen of the decease 
of the last survivor of famnlly an estate of about 
seven acres. of excellent lan with two-story brick 
house, ten rooms, built in p= hy manner for owner, 
and occupied only y by original < owner and his family; ina 
meuntain v ry of New Ham: pe; an view; fre- 
quented as a summer , academy and 
school, churches, pee ‘and Public, telephone station ; 
seven miles from nearest railroad ; several mails -_. 
ore ek MT Saoward: 10 155, Boston "Building, 53 

‘0 
Btate £ Stree’ t, Boston. 


For Sale or To Bent. In West Woodstock, Conn., 


within a minute’s walk to church, ogy A oy — 
n hou Ceantifal trees Pow yn Wag well 
roun 
with water, barn, sev veral acres jana. are 
ynce for a capable person to, take susan 
ne tock, Conn. oe bg ge nearly 600 D feet ‘in eloyation 
abov ne two near. Putnam, Sones and Sout! 
bridge, Mass. ir’ water an 


drives make it a favorite resort for city P eopl, For 
culars address 8. B. Johnson, Box No. 95, 
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The Business Outlook 


The general trade situation throughout the 
country can be said to be more favorable 
than last week, although a week ago there 
was very little of which to complain. Bank 
clearings show enormous totals, largely due, 
of course, to the enormous stock operations in 
Wall Street. Railway earnings continue to 
show increases and mercantile failures are 
practically ata minimum. The large volume 
of railway earnings is, of course, good evi- 
dence of the activity of general trade through- 
out the country. The only unsatisfactory 
spot in the entire situation is in textiles, 
where demand is still dull and prices are not 
as steady as they might be. Cotton goods 
are in a little better demand for export,*but 
the entire cotton and dry goods market is very 
dull in New York. Little is doing likewise in 
clothing, and wool is very slow of sale, large 
manufacturers being practically out of the 
market. Reports from the boot and shoe trade 
are encouraging. Orders for fall delivery of 
shoes show increases, while Eastern shipments 
of summer goods are very large. Leather and 
hides are very strong in sympathy. The iron 
and steel markets continue in a very strong 
position and prices are very firm. Of course 
it is rather early to definitely determine how 
much the mercantile situation is going to be 
injured by the panic in Wall Street last week. 
It seems to be the consensus of opinion, how- 
ever, that as it was purely a stock market 
panic and was brought about by conditions 
inherent within the confines of Wall Street, 
that it will pass without having any injurious 
effect whatever on general trade. It is prob- 
able, however, that the greatest effect will be 
felt in the stock market itself, where the out- 
look is for comparative dullness for the next 
few months to come. 

Although money on the New Yerk Stock 
Exchangeruled last week as high as 60 per cent. 
for commercial purposes, rates were easy and 
continue so. There is plenty of money in the 
country and no fear is felt of any stringency. 





New Hampshire Local Items 


ENFIELD has recently dedicated a new $12,000 li- 
brary and memorial building, through the liberal- 
ity of public-spirited citizens aided by local organ- 
izations. Unusual features are a dining-room and 
a police station in the basement and on the third 
floor a spacious opera house, with balcony, capa- 
ble of seating 500. It is lighted through beautiful 
memorial windows. 

FARMINGTON.—The late Emily H. Davis of this 
place left $500 each to the Congregational 
ehurches in Farmington and in Alton, to one Ad- 
vent and three Free Baptist churches. 

HENNIKER.—The church and society have lately 
received $300 from the estate of Deacon Samuel 
W. Carter, the income to be used to support 
preaching. 

CONCORD, First.—A beautiful marble tablet has 
been placed in the transept in memory of Rev. 
Timothy Walker, the first pastor. 

CONCORD, South.—New hymn-books have been 
placed in the chapel and In Excelsis in the church. 

RINDGE has recently received a legacy of $2,500 
by the will of the late Charles E. Stickney. 

ATKINSON.—The Home Missionary Society has re- 
ceived a legacy of $2,000 from the late Miss Abigail 
Page. Her portrait and one of Rev. Jesse Page 
have been hung in the chapel parlors. 


WESTERN 


MORTCACES || 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


% SAFE INVESTMENTS 


in Missouri wor. on ae Farms 


I have invested 6 past twelv 
= loss of ~- ge .- rest. Satisfactory 
references, an full information furuishe 
‘Xaaress 
R. 











COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. . 





Meetings and Events to Come 
2 Mplapree p Niners ine, Fi Pilgrim Hall, ay 20, 
ane Bible nance’ Rev. ws ‘Ament of ham j subject, 
80 be present and speak. 


dcmamediadaion Chussoae Uwion, United Charities 
Building, New York hie ft 20, 114.M. Speaker, 
Rev. J. D.D., and v itors pom the West; 
subject, The C. H. M. S. Diamond Jubilee 


HEBREW MESSIANIO COUNCIL, Park St. ‘ch., Boston, 
May 21-24. 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF Lg oe semi-annual meeting, 
Union Ch., 8. Weymouth, Mass., May 22. 


Essex NORTH BRANOH, W. vi 5 Belleville Ch., 
buryport, Mass., May 23, 10 
ee ey th scot ae eesti Clifton Springs, 


MOUNTAIN WORKERS’ CONFERENOB, Tusculum, Tenn., 


sf age aN JUBILEE CONVENTION OF Y.M.C. A., 
Boston, June 11-16. 


Depane Arron CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. : 


AMERICAN nae OF FOREIGN Missions, Hartford, 
Oct. 8-11. 


New- 


NATIONAL COUNCIL, Portland, Me., Oct. 12-18. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oak Park, Ili., 
Oct. 22-24. 


COMING STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
West Virginia, Fairmont, May 21-23 
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Hornby’s Steam Cooked weed 














business interests. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


The 


Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE, Newark, N.J. 


Whatever Your Needs 


in Life Insurance, whether you are wealthy 
or in moderate circumstances, we offer 
policies just suited to you. They afford full 
protection to both your individual and 





(HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 














We offer only the highest class 
of income bearing securities to 
our patrons. We will send you 
our list of sound investments 
if you will write for it. 


eon 








Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks -of 
Cotton. Milis in the 
South for safety and 
for ‘satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 


Invite correspondence. 


HUGH Mac RAE 
& CO. 
BANKERS. 
Investment 


Securities 
Wilmington, N.C. 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


Ninety-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1901. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

Cash in Desks Soccccccccccccocccscesoccosoce 

BOGE TRIDRES. nos cccccccsesccgedsectes ccccccce 

es States Bonds..... 

State and City Bonds.... 

Railroad Mi ésssncese 

Water and Gas Bonds.. 

Railroad Stocks ...........+++- 


Bank and Trust Co. Stoc' 








Bonds and Mostgages, —* ist lien on 
WHEE Mas coseteserectancsenecscces 160,400.00 
Loans on Stocks payable on demand..... 249,375.00 
Fons uncollected and in hands of 
Secdedecccsobeghccscoesneseesosacy 608,932.29 
Interest due and accrued on Ist Jan. 1901 47 ‘664. 54 
$13,637,833.53 
Cash Capital LIABILITIES. ee 
nah Capital... s.ccoccccsocccenccsscese 83,000,000. 
Reserve] Premium Fund.,.......-...++ 4,546,125.00 
Reserve for Unpatd Losses and Claims 794,209.69 
Net Surplus... ....ccccccccccccccecscece ,498.84 


$13,637,833.53 

Surplus as —— Policy-holders 88,297,498.84 

JOHN B WASHRURE Wiig wes» 

ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, e- President. 

ay FERRIS. . Bats, Wintegneneys — 
. F. Cc. BUSWE LL, ° } Ass't Secretaries. 
New YorRE, January 8, 1901. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
CATIONALIST. 
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Not Fond of the “ Committee 
of Welcome ” 


Whenever I attend chureh in a new 
place I find myself hesitating. I make 
wary inquiries before setting out. I ask 
carefully about a possible “committee of 
welcome.”” I approach cautiously. I 
have been known, at the very vestibule, 
to turn and flee. The sight of an espe- 
cially friendly usher or committee of wel- 
come terrifies me beyond approach. I 
have an old-fashioned-way of regarding a 
church as the house of the Lord. I have 
a consequent sense of freedom init. Ail 
this new machinery of welcome and hand- 
shaking and pleasant conversation appalls 
me. That a man with a black beard, 
whom I have never seen before, and whom 
I am earnestly wishful never to see again, 
should feel at liberty to grasp my hand 
and hold his face very close, while he 
welcomes me to the sanctuary, is a source 
of embarrassment, even of annoyance, to 
a conservative person. 

I find that I miss something in the new 
method—a hush before the service, a 
sense of waiting upon the Spirit, an at- 
mosphere of prayer and praise, the hush 
that followed “The Lord watch between 
thee and me,” the quiet dispersing of the 
congregation; some gathering in groups 
to talk over the sermon, or the weather, 
or the crops, or rumors of war; but every 
one at liberty to walk quietly away, down 
the long street, under the shading trees, 
carrying the words of comfort and inspira- 
tion in his heart. My chief objection to 
the committee of welcome is that they 
have made all this impossible. The spir- 
itual mood, the sense of spiritual com- 
munion with one’s fellows, is gone, never 
to return. It is old-fashioned to regret it. 
It is useless to evadeit. ButI find myself 
saying with the great prophet, “‘I am not 
better than my fathers.” I would that 
their ways might have been my ways until 
I died.—An Old Timer, in The Atlantic 
Monthly. 








Educational 





\HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
School of Theology. 


Third Session, July 2 to 19, 1901. 
— SUBJECT: — 


The Minister’s Relation to Social Questions 
Lectures by 
THEOLOGIANS, Economists, Practica Experts. 
Fee, $15.00. 


For ee, apply to Rev. R. 8. Morison, Secretary of 
ivinity Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, LAKE OSSIPEE. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. 1 be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the e Wellesley cnool for 
Boys. Inquiries may be addre: 
DWARD AUGUSTINE BEuNER, Wellesley, Mass. 





NEw HAMPSHIRE, LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE. 


CAMP INGLEVIEW FOR BOYS. 


At Lake Winnepesaukee, near Centre Harbor, N. H. 
Location unsu 2 ee y Rec: reation and study com- 
bined during July and A st. The health, ha etnns. 
moral and manly conduct of the boys the ’ chile f aim, 
For particulars address C. W. HALEY, Mi.ford, Mass. 








PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


IVY HOUSE 
a Oy Rr es 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. pace ws 
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N THE 


TSO 
GLENWOOD QVEN DOOR 
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THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 





Educational 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens Sept.19. AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., 

hawmut Ave., near Massac! usetts Ave. 
Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Library ; physical, — biological laboratories , 
mnasium, etc. ’ New athletic field with 2 mile 
rack. Opens Septem ber, 1901. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | ¥ 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston. 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Aue grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY |: 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. — A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept. 18. Endowed college ee 
and with advanced courses for high school graduates 
ged a —— full ~ yy ® course. Native 


music 8 
electric Tighting, et oe. New brick dormitory just t added 
, tennis, golf, extensive un Beauti- 
and ‘healthfully focate ocated, within 30 miles of Boston. 
fully and home influences. Yor catal ogue address the 
president, Norton, Mass. 











RHODE ISLAND 





RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


Providence, R.I. Founded by Friends over a cen- 
tury ago, but open to aJl denominations. Endowed. 
Eighteen Siates represented last year. Ideal combina- 
tion of Scho >] and home life. a year. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls, 


“ Hillside,’”? Norwalk, Conn. 
Admits to leading colleges. ea roy hag girls who 
do nog go to college. MEAD, Pri 











OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN initia ins tinea 
COLLEGE © *¢ptemver 18, 1901. 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
A pi sive Christian College, thoroughly equipped 
with libraries, {nuseums, labora’ atories an nas: 
Seventeen buildings. The Coi ore, the 
Academy, the Theslogival Seminary, oe mbety 
of Music. Also coufses in ein Physic 
four years’ Lome Ry FS Course in Bs int a for 


men. ity-fou } soameate last 
ws. For full Leecmalten ots adress the Secretary, 
ORGE M. JONES, Box E 22, 2, Over, Ohio 











Benevolent Societies 


wrens BOARD OF MIssI0NSs, Room 704, Congrega- 
Sarah Louise Da: 


tional House. ay, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. child, Home Secretary. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized aati. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; ; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer ; B. S. Snow, Corresponding § Secre Room 

tional House, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Be: nésts s should be made pay- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s wae A Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME poe sg SOOIRTY 
is represen’ in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the Ty rent bid HOME MISsiONARY So- 
OIETY, No. 609 ¢ 01 House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoOMAN’S oe _Megsom any penn asscm, Room 
vet — bes nal House. Office hours 9 to 5. 


nual 1.00 ; iife 1 ssentveait 10.00. Con- 
tributions mberahip Miss Lizzie D. White, on ls 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS vom FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House H. 
Treasurer: Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 

Agen nt.’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Bt 


nh 7B womax 6 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 

im 601 Congre; oe House. a member- 

ship a °00 ; wg mem — $20.00. Mrs. Henry C. 
Hotel Berke ey, Boylston St., Boston. 


B CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
General Associa- 


des: pastors or 

alpit sup lies in Massachusetts and in other States. 

a -Aaipes: House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre 


THE AMREIOAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Buil , New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist’ ¢ and educational, at the South and in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office. 

15 Co A House ; Chicago office, 153 La Sal! € 
Street. nations ma; be’ sent to either of the above 
| te Tag r to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. an‘ 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and spy Buil ane. Rev. L. H. Cob 
D. D., Secre Charles E. H », Treasurer, ‘United 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoociETy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarshiys 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. sae 
free Christian schools in Utah and zo Mexico. 8. 


WILEINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, Congregations 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., “Chicagne Tt 
Cons. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOCIETY.— 
Contributions ee only for missionary re. Rev. 
George M. ag m, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W.A. +. h. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis w 
w Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Sones. 
E CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH Union of Boston 
Cacsxperetety. Its object is the estab- 
ent and et of elical al 
y ools 


jon 
mn and its suburbs, 
Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
‘onawanda St. 


BOARD Ap, Boston, Mass. Be- 
Leg wee vy Send ea Apply fe G. Stan- 
wi Treasurer, 7 
ER Palme r, 609 Co! 


NATIONAL CoUNCIL’s areas eae “RELIEF Funp. 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries ani 
their famil s Acting Secretary, Rey. Edward Hawes, 
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IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Have You Got 
Rheumatism ? 
You Can Be Cured; FREE. 


A Scientific Discovery Which Will 
Revolutionize the Treatments 
of Rheumatism. 


It is now possible to be cured of any form of 
rheumatism without having your stomach turned 
up-side down or being half choked to death and 
made to vomit, and every sufferer from rheumatism 
should weleome this new and marvelous.discovery 
with open arms and give it an honest trial, John A. 
Smith, Milwaukee, Wis., while apparently hope- 
lessly sick withrheumatism, hit upon a combination 
of drugs and is generous enough to send it free to 
every sufferer who writes at once. It is a home 
treatment and will net keep you from your work. 

As you know if you’ve tried them, every so- 
called rheumatie remedy on the market today, 
except this genuine cure, will cause you violent 
stomach pains and vomiting, and some of them 
are so dangerous they will cause heart trouble. 
And the worst of it is they never cure. When a 
person has rheumatism the constitution is so run 
down that he should be very careful what he puts 
into his stomach. c 

It therefore gives me pleasure to present a remedy 
that will cure every form and variety of rheumatism 
without one single unpleasant feeling. That remedyis 

“GLORIA TONIC.” 

Before I decided -to tell the world about the dis- 
covery of ‘Gloria Tonic” I had it tried on hospital 
and sanitarium patients with perfect success. But 
some people never will believe anything until they 
know it from experience, so the best and quickest 
way is for you to write me that you want to be cured 
and I will send you a trial box of “ Gloria Tonic” 
free of cost. No matter what your form of rheuma- 
tism is—acute, chronic, muscular, inflammatory, 
deformant, sciatic, neuralgi¢é, gout, lumbago, etc., 
“Gloria Tonic” will surely cure you. Do not mind 
if other remedies have failed you, nor mind if doctors 
say you are incurable. Mind no one but write me 
today sure. “Gloria Tonic” will stop those aches 
and pains, those inflammations and deformities, and 
cure you so that life will again be worth living. This 
offer is not for curiosity seekers but is made to 
rheumatics only. To them I will send “ Gloria 
Tonie” free. 

Never before has a remedy been so highly en- 
dorsed as “Gloria Tonic.” Among the eminent 
people who recommend its properties and say it 
positively will cure rheumatism is 

DR. QUINTERO, of the University of Ven- 
ezuela, whose endorsement of Gloria Tonic 

. bears the official seal of the United States Con- 

sulate. 

THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT of London, 
England, prior to sending it into that country, 
made a thorough investigation of its ingredients 
with the result that it is admitted without any 
restriction, thus it cannot contain poisons or 
worthless drugs. 

A MEDICAL JOURNAL writes: Gloria 
Tonic possesses all the qualities desired by 
Dr. Haig to alter the uric acid and thus create 
anew epoch in the practice of medicine, hence 
Gloria Tonie should receive recognition from 
the medical profession and health journals 
throughout the United States. 

If you are a sufferer send your name today and 
by return mail you will receive a trial box of 
“Gloria Tonic” and also the most elaborate book 
ever gotten up on the subject of Rheumatism, 
absolutely free. It will tell you all about your case. 
You get “Gloria Tonic” and this wonderful book 
at the same time, both free, so let me hear from you 
at once and soon you will be cured. Address, 
JOHN A. SMITH, 1909 Germania Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., U.S. A. 





THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, 
> 2 An Elegant Russia tron Opes 
es Stove or Portable Fireplace, 
Ught, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
Especially desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
well as in the winter months, 
Fine for country and sea- 
shore houses. be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Send for circular. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK. 











IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. - 





Jacksonville After the Fire 


.“ BY REV. A. M. MACDONALD 


The recent fire consumed the oldest, richest 
and most populous section. Had it not been 
for the natural protection of two creeks, which 
separate the central portign from the sub- 
urbs, the city would have been completely 
wiped out. All the white churches in the 
city, with two exceptions, all the colored 
churches, except three, all our leading hotels 
and city buildings, together with thousands of 
homes, have been so completely destroyed 


' that it would be difficult to find a single foot 


of wood in the burned area of 130 blocks. 

The Congregational church, a beautiful 
structure of brick and stone, which cost much 
labor and sacrifice, and the parsonage, erected 
with the aid of the Parsonage Building Soci- 
ety, were both swept away. Our new organ, 
the gift of H. E. Wilder and relatives, is also 
awreck. Four-fifths of our congregation are 
homeless, a large share of them penniless. 
All are housed in the suburbs. Those whose 
homes were saved have thrown open their 
doors and generously shared their all with the 
needy. The damage by flame did not make 
many weep, but the unselfish generosity and 
sacrifice of friends have brought copious tears 
of gratitude. I have seen strong men weep 
over telegrams. This great loss has brought 
us very near to the generous heart of human- 
ity. 

Relief work is well organized. Tents are 
pitched in the suburbs, and so far no one is 
suffering for the necessaries of life. But we 
have not yet reached the time of actual dis- 
tress. The rains will soon come, and the heat 
is already oppressive. I am looking after our 
own, and am convinced that with the aid I 
shall receive none will be neglected. 

This city will be rebuilt, but it will be many 
years before it will regain its attractiveness. 
Our shade trees are gone, and years alone 
will restore their coolness and beauty. Shall 
we rebuild our church and parsonage? Most 
certainly. This is my first and only church. 
I know these people after seven years of clos-: 
est association. We shall lose many families, 
but we shall gain many more. We may need 
help with which to build when the time comes 
to do so, but at present we must concern our- 
selves with the work of immediate relief. 

In our effort at recovery we feel behind us 
the mighty energy of our glorious denomina- 
tion and within us the overcoming power of 
our God. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


DEAN—In Worcester, April 29, Mrs. Luthora A., widow 
of Edward Dean, aged 73 yrs., 10 mos. Burial in 
Hardwick. 

SKILES—In Farragut, Io., May 6, after undergoing an 
operation for appendicitis, Jessie Howard, wife of 
Rev. J. H. Skiles, aged 36 yrs. 








MRS. JAMES M. GORDON 


Mrs. James M. Gordon, née Mary Elizabeth Clarkson, 
entered into the activities of her heavenly home Wedpes- 
day, May 1, at the age of eighty-two. After nine years 
of Widowhood she has been reunited to her husband, the 
late James M. Gordon, who was for many years the 
treasurer of the American Board. 

Mrs. Gordon’s helpful ministries to weary m'‘ssionaries 
whom she welcomed to her home will long be remem- 
bered. Her life was full of song as well as of service, 
for she was gifted with a beautiful voice, and those who 
have been guests in the home can never forget the rich 
harmonies as the father, mother and seven children 
chanted at family prayers, ““ The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
“1 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills ” and other famil- 
iar Psalms. 

In later years the wide work of her children, Mrs. 
Alice Gordon Gulick, director of the International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain, and of Anna Adams Gor<on, 
so long associated with Frances Willard and now vice- 
president of the National . C. T. U., has made the 
nome a center of interest to all philanthropic and educa- 
tional workers. 

Other children are Henry E. Gordon, professor of ora- 
tory in the State University of Iowa, Frederick B. Gor- 
don, president of the Columbus Manufacturing Com- 

and Elizabeth P. Gordon, officially connected with 
the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. The service which these 
children have rendered ha3 been made possible only 
through their father’s and mother’s fidelity and Chris- 
tian oe 

It was fitting that the funeral service should be held 
in the old home where Mrs. Gordon had for so long been 
the queen, receiving the fullest homage and affection of 
the household. At the open grave the children and 
grandchildren chanted with breaking hearts but uplifted 
eyes the family Psalm, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I 

aall Lot want.” ~ 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent ‘direct to us. 


Suits 224 SKirts 
for Summer 


think of the 

Suits and Skirts 
which you will 
need for your Sum- 
mer outing? Per- 
haps it is a travel- 
ing dress ora 
walking skirt or a 
wash suit. We 
can serve you 
well, and at 
such little 
prices that 
AY you will be 
4 surprised. 
We will send our 
Catalogue free, to- 
gether with a full 
line of samples to 
select from. 


se 
Our Cata- 


logue illus 
trates: 


I‘ it not time to 

















New Suits M#d¢,0t fashionable $8 up 


and patterns, tailo.-made_ - ae 


ilk-] i ite In attractive designs, 
Silk-Lined Suits "ined "g's up 


throughout with fine taffeta silk 


New Skirts Fiscifsa"ugit: gare 


weight materials, thoroughly sponged 

i ; Unshrinkable, 
Rainy-Day Skirts sensible, good- 
looking skirts, plaid-back or plain - $5 up 


New Wash Skirts Spring, an¢, Sum 


into ful ski : Pop tan made 
nto graceful skirts that w stan 
wear and washing ES a: Smo $3 up 
a dresses 
] 


New Wash Dresses (27° h sorts ot 


occasions. Look cool and feel cool, $4 up 


-  -< “ii a gO 
Traveling Suits and Skirts, 
Golf Skirts, Taffeta Jackets, etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


The Catalogue and Samples will tell you the 
rest—sent free upon request. Every garment 
you choose therefrom made to your measure 
and guaranteed to fit and please you. If it 
does not, send it back end we will refund your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
ACENTS 


MAKE FROM $200 70 $500 


a month handling the COMING LIGHT. 
Brighter than electricity, cheaper than ker. 
osene. Thousands of testimonials from 
people using them over a year. Latest im- 
provements. Indorsed by Ins. Co.’s. Larg- 
est factory in U.S. 41 styles. Lowest prices, 
Retail $4 up. Sample lamp half price. We 
want one agent, merchant or individual in 
every town. Illustrated catalocue free. 
STANDARD CAS LAMP Co. 
118-120 Michigan St., Chicago 




















Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


— Funeral 
—— Undertakers =} 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... « 
. +. Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





























Personal attention given to every detail. 
Chapel and other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day an¢ nigh 

SB eemamerene es 

IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


rContinued from page 796.) 


Record of- the Week 


BELCHERTOWN, MAss., has organized a class for 
mission study of 20 members and a Junior C. E, 
of 30. The churchhas received 20 members since 
the coming of Rev. J. B. Adkins last September. 

Boston, MAss., Boylston.—Six members of the 
Sunday school and the Junior C. E. joined May 5 
on confession. The removal of four families de- 
prives the church of a deacon, the Y. P. 8. C. E. of 
president and treasurer and the choir of two 
bassos. 

Boston, MAss., Maverick.—A unique and interest- 
ing feature of a midweek roll-call meeting was the 
calling of members by sections. Those who had 
united with the church during a certain pastorate 
were asked to rise, and one of their number re- 
sponded in their behalf. Eight pastorates were 
thus represented, with pleasant reminiscences. 

BROCKTON, MAss., Porter has invited Mr. Leroy 
8. Ostrander, a graduate of Auburn Seminary, 
who has taught two yearsin Robert College, to be 
its missionary pastor in European Turkey. 

DENVER, COL., Second, expresses its appreciation 
of its pastor, Rev. Addison Blanchard, by afford- 
ing him the pleasure of a summer abroad. He 
will sail about June 1, and the edifice will receive 
necessary repairs during his absenee. $1,000 
have been subscribed for these purposes. 

ELGIY, ILL., having paid the debt which has bur- 
dened it for 12 years, dedicated its edifice May 12, 
the 65th anniversary of the founding of the church. 

JULESBURG, CoL.—Within the past: five months 
the membership has doubled, and $700 have been 
raised for a parsonage. Rev. G. H. Rice is pastor. 

LINWOOD, NEB., is repairing edifice and parsonage, 
preparatory to welcoming the new pastor, Rev. 
R. M. Sargent. 

MIDDLETON, Mass.— The pastor, Rev. L. C. 
Greeley, has arranged a series of lectures by 
various speakers for the midweek services during 
May and June. The first was by Rev. G. A. 
Hall of Peabody, on The Church of the Future. 

MUSKEGON, MICH., Highland Park is enabled to 
have a new parsonage through the good offices of 
the Building Society and of First Church. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass., Prospect Hill is trying a new 
plan with success. A service combining worship 
and Bible study has* been arranged for the mid- 
week meeting. It includes responsive reading 
and repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, a Congrega- 
tional song service, using the new In Excelsis, 
and a half-hour exposition of the Sunday school 
lesson by the pastor. The attendance has largely 
increased. 

SPENCER, Mass., has appointed acommittee toraise 
@ fund with which to purchase the library of the 
late pastor, Rev. Sherman W. Brown, to be pre- 
sented to the parish as a memorial of him. Each 
contributor will be given a souvenir receipt bear- 
ing a fine cut of Mr. Brown. If asurplus of money 
is received it will be held as a permanent fund, 
the income to be used to purchase new books. 

WESTERLY, R. I.—The pastor has organized a 
Bible Study Club, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature. 





No Discrimination Against the 
Negro 


This paper has never plunged into the arena 
of political discussion; but the proposition 
that has so frequently been suggested of late, 
that school funds be divided among whites 
and blacks acgording to the amounts paid into 
the treasury by the respective races, seems to 
us to have in it neither justice nor sound 
statesmanship. The only justifiable ground 
for any taxation for school purposes in a free 
republic is the state’s duty of self-protection. 
Is this be true, then it would be suicidal to 
adopt a policy which would lessen the oppor- 
tunities of that class of citizens whose igno- 
rance is the greatest menace to the state. Ig- 
norance and crime have been shown to go 
hand in hand as the two greatest dangers to 
free government. And yet- we have never 
heard any one suggest the proposition that 
only such revenues as are received from Ne- 
groes should go toward the detecting, prose- 
cuting and punishing crimes committed by 
Negroes.— Religious Herald, Richmond, Va., 





Seasonable Features 


New Points on Coming Issues 


Springtime calls for newness in all departments, 
The up-to-the-season periodical is in line with every 
other development in life. Value, vitality and vari- 
ety must characterize its pages. And the present 
editorial force is planning just as vigorously to pro- 
duce as attractive aad serviceable a paper as when 
this journal was published wnder private owner- 
ship. 

In confirmation note that 

Dr. Newell Dwight Hi'lis, the distinguished 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Bro:klyn, has 
just been secured to furnish special original 
work covering a number of successive issues. 

And that besides stories and sketches 

Rev. Charles M. Sheldon is to supply a se- 
ries of artic'es upon What Does It Mean ‘o 
Be a Christian? He will discuss A Human 
Christian, Practical Christianity, Our Stand- 
ard of Conduct and other related sut jecis. 

We also announce for the first time that 

Mabel Neilson Thurston, the popular writer 
of fiction, will contribute a short serial en- 
titled The valmer Name. 

Moreover, the general matter appealing to the 
wider church will be strengthened. 

The Greater United States is to be consid- 
ered a news center as never before. The 
Congregational activities of the Interior and 
far Western States will be treated regularly 
on broad lines. This will supply much ma- 
terial her:‘ofore unutilized. Editorial par- 
agraphs are to be furnished by such promi- 
nent Congregationalists in those sections as 
Rev. Messrs. Nehemiah Boynton, J. H. 
Chandler, D. N. Beach and C. S. Nash. 

With these new and Seasonable Features arranged 
for our readers by the editorial staff, the business 
department very naturally desires to have the con- 
tinued and increased co-operation of all the friends 
of the paper and of the Sunday-School and Publish- 
ing Society. 

Will you indicate just where we can supplement 
your interest in the wider circulation of this paper? 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt of Circulation. 


After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Ir nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life 


and vigor, by supplying the needed nerve food. 
Relieves the worst forms.of dyspepsia. 
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that a loaf of bread left out 

on the table gets stale much 
quicker than if kept in the 
bread box. Exposure to the 
air does the damage. For the 
same reason crackers or bis- 
cuit exposed in a barrel or 
box will grow stale while 
those protected by the In-er- 
seal Patent Package will not. 
When you want crackers, bis- 
cuit or wafers that are a credit 
to your table, be sure they 
are in the original package 
with the In-er-seal trade mark 
design on the end. 


Soda, Milk, Graham and Oatmeal 
Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps come in the In-er-seal Pat- 
ent Package. Don't take 4 


Bu tute. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Patentee and M’‘f'r. 








Wilson's Rolling 
Partitions 2% 


Made also with blackboard surface, A marvelous con- 
venience, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


combining blind and awning, Applied to any window, 
Light and elegant, i tso strong that storms cannot harm 
Tapes. 

Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. Men ion this paper 
for free pamphlet. gas, GODFREY WILSON, 
W. 20th St., New York 
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Last for years. Also Inside 
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1877 For 23 Years 1900 
we have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other growths except those in the 
= ged other abdominal organs and the Thoracic 
Javity 
Without the Use of the Knife 
As a logical result of our success 
The Berkshire Hills Sanatorium 
has, from a humble beginning, become the largest 
and most elegantly a pointed private institution in 
the world for the tre: nt of a special class of dis- 
eases, and has norivals. It is conducted 2 4 a prot 
uate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, 
and upon a ctly ethical and professional basis. 
Any physician who desires to investigate our method 
of treatment will be entertained as our guest. 
All Physicians are Cordially Invited 
Upon receipt of a description of any case of Can- 
cer or Tumor, we will mail Br aid and poomrety 
sealed, THE MOST VALUABLE AND COMPR 
HENSIVE TREATISE ever published on this s 
cial subject, and will fire you an opinion as to w 
can be accomplished M our method of treatment. 
We do not print testimonials, but can, by permis- 
, refer you 3. former patients whom we have 


Dis. W. E. BROWN & SOM, No, Adams, Mass, 














A Ferruginous Tonic 


pee . ry pe $ eae uickly and 
t all cases of Stomach troubles, 
a and Poorness of the Blood. 

22 rue brouct 

PARIS 

E. Fougera & Co. 
Agents. N.¥ 
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HUSTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Experience 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 

CLARK & CO., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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& Sons Co., 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 26-June 1. Missions, Promises 
and Prophecies. Ps. 2. 

If we look at missions as single, detached 
enterprises they often appear to us insigni- 
ficant and unpromising—a few men and 
women here and there, a group of church 
buildings, a modest educational plant, a hos- 
pital and one or two printing presses, but out 
beyond this little center of Christian life and 
learning vast stretches of ignorance, super- 
stition and degradation. The dark spots 
which stand for heathendom on the map of 
the world still make an appalling picture, and 
it is 1900 years since our Lord was on earth. 





But these mission stations all represent a 
divine purpose. Back of them is the promise, 
“TJ will give thee the nations for thine inherit- 
ance and the uttermost parts of the earth for 
thy possession.” Back of them, too, is the 
yearning of the Saviour’s heart, “that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.” 
So every faithful worker on a mission fie'd 
is not essaying a task unrelated to the past 
and to the future, or one that must be judged 
by present results. He is sustained not alone 
by the promises with which the Bible abounds, 
but by the hope of the glorious consummation 
to which all these promises look forward. 


And yet God does not demand a faith that 
cannot find support, to some extent at least, 
in prophecies already fulfilled, Fortunately 
there are today in foreign lands outstanding 
evidences of the mighty transformation which 
the gospel works. Look at Hawaii, at the 
achievements of the Wesleyan Mission So- 
ciety in the Fiji Islands, at Dr. Paton’s mar- 
velous triumphs in the Hebrides, at the suc- 
cess of the Church Missionary Society of 
England among the Tamil people of South 
India, at the work of the American Baptists 
in Burmah and among the Telugus of south- 
eastern India. From this last field tidings 
are coming, even as we write, of a wonderful 
turning to Christ on the part of hundreds and 
even thousands of the natives, so that the 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


notable record of recent years in that field 
bids fair soon to be eclipsed. Indeed, Dr. 
Merriam, in his recent history of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission, declares that already a 
larger number of Telugus are converted to 
the Christian faith than of ~~ other people 
known as heathen. 


If we examine such instances that prove 
God’s promises true, we shall find that human 
instrumentality bears an indispensable part 
in the outcome. To think of the Sandwich 
Islands, for instance, is to bring to mind Titus 
Coan and Bingham and Hyde and a host of 
other equally devoted souls who put their 
best brain and heart into that field. The 
Telugus suggest Bishop Thoburn, that tire- 
less servant of the Master. Wherever nota- 
ble things have been accomplished in behalf 
of the kingdom of God, some person or a 
group of persons were the agencies whereby 
promise came to fulfillment. We must never 
forget that the kingdom advances in propor- 
tion to the energy and wisdom with which 
the followers of Christ seek to carry out his 
last injunction, and the reason why there are 
the world ever so few absolute fulfllments 
of prophecy in mission fields is the lethargy 
and indifference of the church. 





But why complain and critic’'se when to 
each one of us the responsibility comes home 
for sustaining the missionary enterprise, of 
imitating here at home the, sacrifice of those 
who count not their lives dear to themselves 
that they may preach Christ in the dark 
places of the earth. Every Christian man of 
us is responsible to some extent for the mis- 
sionaty enterprise, and he is false to his Lord 
if he fails to recognize the obligation. 





For four years the Finn missionaries have 
with difficulty kept a newspaper alive. It is 
one of the only two published, in their own 
language, among 300,000 Finns, and it has 
done much good. Now, however, the editors 
are much hampered, and unless they receive 
speedy aid will be obliged to give it up. Con- 
tributions may be sent to K. F. Henrikson, 
Lock Box 398, Fitchburg, Mass. The object 
is indorsed by the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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Skill in Manufacture 
Honesty in Business 


entitle 


B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 


to the steady popularity 
and appreciation it en- 


joys. 














Made by 


BT. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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$10 Secures a $420 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK. 
AN OBJECT LESSON ' 
Seee— Your Round Trip to New York, Free 
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This Map will convince every thinking man and woman in America that our an- 

nouncement embodies a proposition never equaled in the history of this country 
and one which, in the very nature of New York’s present conditions, and the limited area 
of Brooklyn itself,can never occur again. 

NOTE THE MARVELOUS COMPARISON! Lots at 100th Street, $20,000 to $75,000 
each; Lots at Rugby, $420. The same distance, same running time, same street-car 
fare (5 cents); the same city government, schools, police, and fire protection. What 
creates the difference? Simply this: that before consolidation, Brooklyn had a pro- 
vincial government and wretched transportation facilities. Consolidation into one city 
government, and equal transportation facilities existing today MUST ultimately equalize 
the value of property equally accessible. This is an axiom—a self-evident truth. 

No such opportunity. since New York began its wonderful growth as a world 
metropolis. The Astors, even, had no such combination of circumstances to operate in their 


behalf, as two years have accomplished greater changes than a decade did in those days. Every lot 
is guaranteed to increase 25 per cent. during the first year—an increase equaling your first year’s 
payments—and $2,000,000 insures your purchase. 

Wood, Harmon & Co., the largest, most responsible, and most successful Real Estate Company 
in the world, are so positive that the values of their lots will increase 25 per cent. during the year 
1901, that they will guarantee this increase to any investor, and in case they cannot show it they 
agree to return al! money paid them, with 6 per cent. interest. 7'his guaranteehowever, should not 














It Tell Own Story- Oe re ras Caanie: uidodeat oppentonmica of «:titetinne for Wh Seiuitt ialvidinate ve waite wat 
: ia e have one andest opportunities of a lifetime for the small investor to make money— 
— “0 wis pr an a we give as good security as the ronment savings bank, and, instead of 4 per cent. interest on deposits, 
and ag the immense possibilities of Greater we can guarantee 25. We thoroughly believe the lot we ‘now sell for $420 will-in 10 years bring 
ew York’s real estate values. $4,000, in 20 years from $20,000 upward. If you will carefully study this communication you wi 


see our reasons. 








Our wealthiest families, like the Astors, have made their money Sites we increase in value of New York real estate. New York City property has 
increased in value more than that of any other place in the world, because of its immense growth in population; and this growth is still going on—in fact, 
at the present time we are starting on a new and proene era than eyer before known in New York’s ee: Let _us see :— 

New York City, as every one Knows, is crowded to the bursting point. Since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn, the increased facilities of 
rapid transit by bridge, trolley and elevated have turned the immense tide of increased population Brooklynward. The public have been quick torecognize 
this as the only and the perfect solution of their problem, and Brooklyn is receiving a tremendous influx from overcrowded New York City. As a result, 
Brooklyn an has been so severely taxed that new bridges are being built (one of which is nearly ye cael and tunnels are ery | dug beneath the 
East River. ot only is Brooklyn Borough the only section fn which New York ¢an grow, but property in old New York City, the same distan’e from City 
Hall (as our map clearly shows) would cost 20 to 100 times the money. ~ 


Why WE Invested Here. 


As real estate is our business, we study the conditions existin oe, in the various cities of the United States. We have aided in the develop- 
ment of 25 of these cities, and have opened-75 distinct “Pe oho After lly studying New York 12 years before purchase we, in 1898, saw the immense 
possible advancement in values, and before the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn—before the Rapid Transit had made Brooklyn so accessible—we 
bought 1,100 acres of the choicest land in Brooklyn, which is now in the heartof that Borough, only 3} miles from Brooklyn Bridge, and only 35 minutes from 
New York City Hall. We invested over $2,000,000 in this land, and are reloping our properties in the most beautiful manner of any about New York. 
The ye of the city, together with our improvements, have increased the value of this property over 25 per cent. since a year ago, and we feel so sure 
that the increase will be at least the same that we assume the risk of guaranteeing it for the next year. 


Here’s Our Proposition For YOV. 


Our property is improved in exact accordance with City Specifications, Streets 60, 80 and 100 feét wide, built to vf grade, bordered on each side by 
5 feet granolithic cementine walks, flower beds and shrubbery, city water, ete., all at our expense. For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular New York City lot, subject to the following guarantees us :— 
If, at the expiration of the year 1901, this lot is not worth $500, on the price at which our salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we 
will refund all of the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent. interest onal. 
we. will give to your heirs a deed to the lot without further cost. 


If you should die at any time before payments have been com! 
If you should get out of apy bye or be sick. you wit not forfeit the \° = on-Forfeiture agreement prevents loss of your lot through misfortune. 


Titles are guaranteed to us the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. ork. - 

(> You will note three distinct points of advantage in this proposition. First, it is a life insurance for your family... Second, it enables you to pay in small 

sums as you would in your savings bank, and cannot cramp you; and, Third, it.enables you to participate in the great growth of values in New York 
real estate, which are due to natural conditions; furthermore, the three adyantages are absolutely without risk. 


Our Guarantee of Increase. 
fis a simple ome and should not be misunderstood or misconstrued. It means 
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Our guarantee of 25 pe eent. increase in one year in the value of } 
that the regular prices publicly marked on our property Covers unsold lot 7 y tagged and priced) and at which our large corps of salesmen will be 
then ard these lots, for ourselves and our customers, will be 25 per ce! h excess of the prices at which we now offer them. 

IT DOES NOT MEAN that we can or will assume the roeponsis selling customers’ lots, except incidental to our business of Geyeiogenent, 
or that we will take them off their hands; this obviously would i le in the great work of development we are undertaking. This is intended 


as a straight business agreement of an honest increase in value, and that only. 4 oe 
Free Trip to New York. 
As a further guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York 
and return if you visit our property and find one word of this advert ta ; ' ; 
misrepresentation ; or, in case you buy, to credit cost of your railroad eon - 
your purchase; to those living farther away than Chieago we will pay pro- 
portion equal to cost of fare to Chicago and return. e would advise _ 
you are satisfied, to send first payment, $10 in cash, at our risk immed ly, 
and we will select the very best available lot for you. Or, if you de r 
particulars, rite immediately for maps, details and information. It 


cost 
you nothing to find out and a satisfy yourself—we solicit ¢l in- 
vestigation. References by hundreds—our reputation is national. g 








; 2 
Make Our Offices our Headquarters. 


_A cordial invitation is extended to all strangers to make their headq 
with us when they come to New York City. Our offices occupy 9 r 
the entire 6th floor of the handsome Home Life Building, opposite Cit 
One of these rooms is fi up expressly as a library and rest room for 
venience and comfort of our out-of-town customers, or any other visitors 
New York to whom we can be of service. It is contend with the latest 
zines, books, writing materials, ete. Have your mai r 
in for rest, a ae package-checking, directions about the city, or 
desired information. All are welcome at any time. Lady’s maid in a 


Note Our References. 


The Commercial Agencies, 20 National Banks and 30,000 customers all 
the United States. The following is but one of thousands on file, from 
public officials and appreciative customers. - x 

* There is no doubt the property offeréd Wood, Harmon & Co., 
29th ward, represents one of the best Pr elrlc Be, aman of limited 
possibly make within the ate limits of greater New York. It can 
said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are-perfectly reliable 
are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in 
New TOrk oF Oty Oe thaia” United 5 a aa RS 

THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 119, 
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Geren a alan ‘ok Rugby ote Teeno sd let 
-here— in y on same avent n 
4d "Hine—are $1,500 to $2,600. Rugby Lots, $420. 


6-257 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























